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Hotes. 
A MUSICAL FAMILY: 
ISABEL JAY. 


THE Jay family has come much to the 
front lately in the persor of the gifted English 
singer Miss Isabel Jay, so perhaps some 
account of it may be acceptable. Not many 
families can boast of having eight or nine 
good musicians in their number. 

Their first musician was a son of Stephen 
and Mary Jay, of Leytonstone. He was 
born there 17 (not 27, as in Grove) Novem- 
ber, 1770, and christened at the parish 
church on 4 February, 1771: ‘* John George 
Henry Jay ”’ (baptismal register). 

Leytonstone was then as rural a village 
as could well be found. I lately paid it a 
visit, not having been there for some years, 
and to my astonishment found that it and 
Leyton are joined, being covered with 
hundreds of maisonettes and cottages, all 
built within the last few years. 

John Jay, as he always called himself, 
was placed under first-rate musicians in 
England and on the Continent. In 1800 he 
settled as a teacher of music at Chelsea, as 
stated in ‘ A Dictionary of Musicians’ pub- 
lished in 1824, an article I should think 
‘contributed by Dr. Jay himself. The 1827 


MISS 


second edition of this dictionary has some 
additional matter at the beginning and end. 
It has a column about Dr. Jay, with a list 
of thirteen of his principal musical publica- 
tions, not one of which is in our national 
library, though the three J name I have 
found there. The account is abbreviated 
in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Musicians’ in 
1880, without a statement that it is taken 
from the 1824 work. I may add that Alex- 
ander Jay, who published two pianoforte 
pieces in 1853 and 1855, was no relation. 

The earliest publication I find by John 
Jay is assigned to 1801, for, as usual with 
music, it is not dated. Jt is :— 

A phantasia_and two sonatas for the piano-forte. 
Composed by John Jay. Folio, pp. 19. 

He first married a lady about whom I have 
no information, except that Miss Marian Jay, 
the present popular violinist, is descended 
from George Jay, the only child by this 
marriage. 

Secondly, on 12 Jan., 1805, he was married 
at Bloomsbury Church to a young lady of a 
good French family, whose parents took 
refuge in England during the great revolu- 
tion. By flying from Paris they lost nearly 
all they had, but saved their lives. M. Loyer, 
her father, earned his living in London by 
teaching the art of engine-turning (on the 
backs of gold watches, for example) to the 
“nobility and gentry,” many of whom in 
those days took an interest in such work. 
I have not been able to find his name in the 
very defective London directories of that 
time. His daughter Marie Elsie, who 
englished her name to Mary Elizabeth, was 
born in Paris, 24 Oct., 1786. 

John Jay and his wife were singularly 
handsome, a quality that has been trans- 
mitted even unto the third and fourth 
generation. They had thirteen children, 
all brought up in the Protestant faith, and 
seven of them musicians. 

Jay wasa man of mettle, for, notwithstand- 
ing his marriage, his children, and his pro- 
fessional engagements, he aspired to such 
honours as he could obtain. Accordingly, 
in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1888, I find 
that John Jay, aged 38, sor. of Stephen Jay 
of Leytonstone, Essex, gentleman, matri- 
culated at Magdalen Hall 3 Nov., 1809.* 
He also took the Cambridge degree of Doctor 


* There was a fire in 1829 which destroyed all the 
records of Magdalen Hall except the Buttery Book, 
so that it is impossible to ascertain if Jay’s name 
was on the books. On 9 November he was admitted 
as Musical Bachelor. Magdalen Hall was absorbed 


dalen College. 


by Hertford College (Boase, ‘M.E.B.,’ vol. iv. 


Dey 


col. 266), and not, as one might surmise, by Mag- 
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of Music (28 June), 1811 (see Luard’s ‘Graduati | 
Cantabrigienses’). For this purpose it 
occasionally the custom to allow a man to | 
become a member of a college temporarily : | 
he did not matriculate. Jay is said to be | 
of Trinity Hall, but I am informed that his | 
name does not appear in the books. J_ 
cannot understand why he did not take both 

degrees at the same university. | 

About 1820 he published | 

Six waltzes for the piano forte, with flute acct 
(ad lib.). Composed by J. Jay, Mus. Doc., 2™ set : 
opera 22. London, printed for D. Galloway, &c., 
where may be had all the above author’s works. | 
As already said, of these twenty-two works | 
not one is in the British Museum Library. 

The Royel Academy of Music was founded | 
in 1822, and of this Jay was elected an 
honorary member “ honoris causa,” being 
then ‘a distinguished musician who had 
not been trained at the R.A.M.” There is 
no ofticial record of the exact date. 

Then IJ find nothing by him until the fol- 
lowing song 

How oft at eve, the poetry by Edmund E. Antro- 

bus, Esq.,* to whom the music is inscribed by J. Jay, 
Mus. Doc. Ent. Sta. Hall. 
To this the expert cataloguer at the B.M. 
Library assigns the date 1846, which J have 
little doubt is about right, for J have always 
found their dates most accurately fixed. 

Dr. Jay died of dysentery (having shortly 
before recovered from a paralytic stroke) at 
Jubilee Cottage, Chelsea, 29 Aug., 1849. 
Not only he, but nearly all the family lived 
and died in the villages near (now suburbs 
of) London—Chelsea, Brompton, Fulham, 
and Kensington; and are buried at St. | 
Luke’s, Chelsea, or Brompton Cemetery. 

His widow survived him twenty-five years. | 
She died at the house of her son Charles, 15, 
Addison Crescent, Kensington, 23 Sept., 
and her will was proved at London 3 Nov., | 
1874, and afterwards in Paris in respect of a 
small freehold property saved from the 
wreck at the Revolution. 

A composition for the pianoforte entitled 
‘Les Tourbillons’ was dedicated to Mrs. 
Jay of Kensington by Signor Rampinit in 
1817; but Mrs. Jay told me that this was 
another lady. 

The 1824 dictionary says Dr. Jay’s 
“eldest daughter is a student of the R.A.M. anda 
fine performer on the harp. She has already received 
a medal from the hansinal Prince Leopold. Dr. Jay’s | 
second daughter is a fine pianoforte performer.” t | 


* See 10 8. vi. 87, 357. | 
+ I donot tind this in the B.M. Catalogue, though | 
they have another work by this musician, as to_ 
which see 108. iv. 386; v. 155, 410, 455, 497. | 
+ Grove gives no further information, except that , 


“his son John is a good violinist. 


The eldest daughter, Mary Ann, was born 
4 Jan., 1806, and was married at St. Luke’s 
Church, Chelsea, 14 Jan., 1833, to John 
Symons, said to have been a medical prac- 
titioner. He survived her. In ‘A List of 
Pupils’ at the R.A.M., printed in 1838, she 
is said to have entered in 1823, studied the 
harp, and left in 1824, being then (in 1838) 
“Mrs. Symmonds ” (this is how the name. 
was pronounced) and “ established at New- 
castle’ ; but she was not there very long. 

During the short time she was at the 
Academy she got in the following manner 
the medal already mentioned. At a harp. 
competition she and another student were 


/so nearly equal that there was a difficulty 


in deciding ; but ultimately the prize was 
awarded to the other student. Miss Jay 


/ was so affected that she burst into tears with 


disappointment. This in turn so moved one 


_of the royal ladies present that she pleaded 


for arother medal to be given to Miss Jay,. 
which was accordingly done. I am_ in- 
formed the R.A.M. has no record of the exact 
date. 

The medal (which is now before me) is a 
very fine one of silver, about the size of a 
five-shilling piece. Obverse: bust of Apollo: 
looking to the right, lyre under chin; at 
back of head “‘ B. Wyon f. 1822.” Reverse: 
wreath of laurels ; legend, ‘‘ Royal Academy 
of Music instituted 1822,” prize Miss Mary 
Anne [sic] Jay, harp.” It has a ring for 
suspension. She died suddenly of apoplexy 
on 25 June, 1870, without issue, at the house 
of her brother Charles 

Louisa Jane, the second daughter, born 


/16 Feb., 1809, married William Wylde, who. 


survived her many years. She died without 
issue on 30 Oct., 1842, and was buried “in 


_a family grave in New Church Yard, Chelsea”’ 
| (St. Luke’s ?). 


She published several songs. 
The only one I find at the B.M. (and very 
glad I am to find this stray waif, for if it had 


/not been for this T should have omitted her 


from my note) is the following (1843 is the 
date assigned to it) :— 

Sequel to Fanny Gray, a song written by Edmund 
E. Antrobus, Esg., composed and dedicated to 


| Mrs. Bryant, of ey Rise, by Mrs. William 
| Wylde, author of ‘T 


ne Lady of Herondale,’ ‘The 
Flaxen Locks of a Maiden fair,’ [the words of both 
written by E. E. Antrobus. London, Jefferys an 

Nelson, Soho Square. 

‘Fanny Gray,’ a humorous ballad, was 
written and composed by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, probably the previous year, but 4 
reprint (1889) only is in the B.M. I am 
informed it was sung by John Parry and 
became popular. RatpH THOMAS. 

(To be continued.) 
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PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS. 


(See 10 S. v. 141, 183, 242, 297, 351, 415, 
481, 492.) 


Tue following lists of Dunelmian and 
Northumbrian booksellers have been 
gathered from time to time, principally 
whilst going through old newspapers in 
search of other matter. If other readers 
would supplement the list originally con- 
tributed by W. C. B., and do for other 
counties what Mr. F. A. Epwarps has done 
for Hampshire (10 8. v. 481), the series 
would form a valuable appendix to the 
history of the trade. 


DURHAM. 
BARNARD CASTLE. 
Bainbridge, 1764. 
Clifton, 1826. 
Nicholson, 1794. 
BisHor AUCKLAND. 


Emm, 1764. 

DARLINGTON. 

Appleton, William, 1797-1800. 

Darnton, Thomas. Died 19 February, 1781, “greatly 
respected by all his acquaintance as a worthy 
honest man” (Newcastle Courant, 24 Feb., 1781). 

Darnton, M., 1814. 

Heavisides, M., 1795-8. 

DvurHAmM. 

Aisley, John. Died 11 July, 1749, “an Alderman 
of that City, and a considerable Bookseller ” 
(Newcastle Gazette, 12 July, 1749). 

Barker, 1798. 

Clifton, A., 1800. 

Clifton, R., 1764. 

Clifton, Mrs., 1797. 

Lane, Isaac, 1736. 

Manisty, Richard, in the Market Place, 1764. 

Pennington, Lewis, 1795. Died 6 Feb., 1826, aged 71 
years; buried in St. Oswald’s (M.I.). 

Richardson, J., 1759. Also an Alderman. Surtees 
(ii. 288) states that he purchased the library of 
Christopher Hunter, the antiquary, for 360/. 

Sanderson, Patrick, 1764, at Mr. Pope’s Head. 
Author of ‘The Antiquities of the Abbey or 
Cathedral Church of Durham,’ Newcastle, 1767. 

Thorne, 1782. 

Waghorn, Mrs., 1733. 

Wall, 1797. 

GATESHEAD. 


Button, Joseph. on the Bridge, 1710-14. (See 
* Analecta Scotica,’ vol. ii.) 

Clarke, Edward, 1772. 

Rowlandson, Thomas, stationer. Buried 7 Aug., 
1664 (St. Mary’s Register). 

SEDGEFIELD. 

Hart, Mrs., 1794-8. 

SoutTH SHIELDs. 

Smart, 1794. 

STOCKTON. 

Christopher, R., 1778-82. A printer, and probably 
a member of the family long resident at Norton 
(see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’). 

Christopher & Jennett, 1796. 

Ferrand, 1797. 

Heltus, Christopher, 1790. 


Pickering, J., 1763. 

Thorne, Nathaniel. Died 1 Oct., 1776 (Newcastle: 
Courant, 5 Oct., 1776). 

SUNDERLAND. 

Bray, 1798. 

Creighton, A. & J., 1782. 

Creighton, Henry, 1770. Died ‘‘Saturday, after 
eating a hearty dinner, Mr. Henry Creighton, 
Bookseller, in Sunderland” (Nemwcast/e Courant, 
16 Nov., 1776). 

Dobson, W., 1798. 

Gill, Robert, 1792-7. 

Graham, James, 1782-95, also a printer. 

Lightfoot, T., 1760. 

Reed, Thomas, 1792-5, also a printer. 

Thornhill, Elias, 1760. Iam not able to verify this 
reference, which is taken from a newspaper 
cutting sans date. His family erected the man- 
sion known as Thornhill, which in later days was 
the residence of Shakespeare Reed, son of the 
dramatist John Reed, and lately of the Laing. 
family. It was recently pulled down. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

ALNWICK. 
Alder, Thomas, 1781. 
Catnach, John, 1790-1807, a printer. (See’Hindley’s. 

‘ Life and Times of Catnach.’) 

Graham, Alexander, 1746. 
Graham, J., Fenkle Street, 1816. 
Graham & Smith, 1797. 
Vint, J., 1799-1800. 

BERWICK. 


Embleton, W., 1799-1800. 
Phorson, W., 1794-7. 
Taylor, R., 1799. 


Guthrie, James, 1818. 
HEXHAM. 

Dickenson, R., 1797-1811. 

Dickenson, J. & Son, 1811-21. 

Featherston, J., 1764. 

Morvetu. 

Wilkinson, 8., 1797-8. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

Akenhead, David, 1772-95. 

Akenhead, D. & Sons, 1795-1813, also printers. 

Akenhead, Robert, at the Bible and Crown upon 
the Bridge, 1746-9. 

Angus, Mrs., Drury Lane, 1788-1800. Widow of 
Thomas Angus, printer? 

Atkinson, Joseph, 1769-88. Died 6 Aug., 1788 (M.I. 
St. John’s Churchyard). 

Barber, Joseph, Amen Corner, 1740-81. A native 
of Dunshaughlin, near Dublin, and well known 
as an ancestor of the late Bishop Lightfoot (see 
Mr. Richard Welford’s ‘Men of Mark ’twixt 
Tyne and Tweed’). There is a table stone with a 
lengthy inscription to his family over the burial- 
place in the Cathedral Ground, Neweastle; an 
older flat stone which this has replaced, and with 
the same words, may be seen in close proximity. 

Bell, John, Union Street, 1795-1816 (M.I. St. John’s 
Churchyard). 

Brown, M., at the Bible in the Flesh Market, 1788- 
1803. Printer of Newcastle Advertiser. 

Bryson, Martin, 1738-59. _‘*Whose Integrity. 
Benevolence, and amiable Disposition in 
him a Credit to Trade, a Blessing to Society, and 
dear to all his Friends.” Died 13 Aug., 1759: 
(obituary Newcastle Journal, 18 Aug., 1759). See 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1750, p. 379. 


Buiytu. 
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Chalmers, James, 1775. Died 1 Jan., 1781, a | Upholsterers, Tinplate-Workers, and Sta- 


visit, at Mr. Younghusband’s, near Belfor 
(Newcastle Courant, 20 Jan., 1781). 
Charnley, Emerson, 1803. Died 13 Aug., 1845. 
Charnley, William, 1757 - 1808 (M.I. St. John’s | 55 July. 1673 
Churchyard). He 1803, gue 18, 
“father to the trade in this town” (Vercast/e | , 
Chronicle, 13 Aug., 1803). 
Chilton, 1797. | or 7.92? 
Clerk, Thomas, 1675. 
Durram, Michael, 1675. 35 Jai, 1796. 
Finlay, IS15. 33 
Fisher, Richard, High Bridge, 1777-93. 30 Ys iss 
Fleming, James, at the Bible on Tyne Bridge, 1751-32 
1766 (M.I. St. Nicholas’s Churchyard). | 


Hall, John, 1788-95. Printer of Newcastle Courant. 30 April, 1761, 


Hall, Joseph, on Tyne Bridge, 1683-93. | 
Hail & Elhott, Pilgrim Street, 1788-95. 8 


Harrison, John, 1748-59. 25 April, 1793, 


Vame. 


tioners of Newcastle-upon-Tyne* adds to the 
| above list :-— 


Thomas Clerk, by presentation. 


Michael Durram 
Richard Randall 
Peter Maplesden 


John Storey, 
Ralph Shaw 


Martin Bryson, b 
John Harrison, 


Henry Reed 


, William Charnley 


Thomas Saint 

James Rayson 
Robert Walton 
Thomas Brown 


” 


99 
by servitude. 


presentation. 
xy servitude, 


Wm. Charnley, jun., by 


e. 


Hodgson, Solomon, Union Street, 1785-90; Groat 
Market, 1796-1800. Printer of Newcast/e Chronicle. 
Humble, Edward, near the Pack-horse, in the 
Side, 1775-1820. Married October, 1776, Maria, 
daughter of Joseph Barber, ‘ta very agreeable | 
and accomplished young lady, with a handsome 
fortune” (NVerrcast/e Courait, 2 Nov., 1776). See 
Barber. 
London, William, 1653-8. (See Archwoloyia .Eliana, 


Maplesden, Peter, 1676. 

Mitchell, John, Dean Street, 1800. (See Mr. 
Welford’s ‘ Menof Mark ‘twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ | 
iii, 191.) 

Purves, Archibald, Northumberland Street, 1787. 

Randall, Richard, 1676. 

Robson, T. & Co., 1776-88. 

Saint, Thomas, Pilgrim Street, 1769-88. 

Sands, Robert, Bigg Market, 1793-1802. 

Slack, Thomas, Union Street, 1763-84. Printer of | 
Newcastle Chronicle ; M.I. in St. John’s Church- 
yard, author of several works on ‘calculating, | 
published in the name of S. Thomas” (Sykes’s 
* Local Records,’ i. 383). 

Thompson, William, Quayside, 1784-90. ‘* Died 
Tuesday last, at Broomhouses, near Prudhoe, | 
much respected, Mr. Wm. Thompson, late of the | 
Theological Repository, in the Groat Market, 
in this town, aged 26” (Newcastle Advertiser, 
21 July, 1810): evidently another bookseller of 
the same name. 

Turnbull, Mrs., Low Bridge, 1779-1810. 

Umfreville, Leonard, 1733-7, at the Head of the 
Side. Printer of The North Country Journal. 

Vessey & Whitfield, opposite North End, Tyne 
Bridge, 1777-8. 

Vint & Anderson, in the Side, 1800-2. 

Walker, Edwd., 1802. 

Waters, Henry, Bigg Market, 1790-1802. 

Whittield, Joseph, Bridge End, 1782-1800. A tomb- 
stone to his wife is in Corbridge Churchyard. 

NortH SHIELDS. 

Appleby, T., 1804. 

Barnes, W., 1797-8. 

Halgarth, 1797. 

Humble & Roddam, 1782. 

Kelley, W., 1782-98. 

Pollock, J. K., 1818-28. 

Roddam, Sarah, 1796. 

Sanders, Peter, 1794. 
The following dated list of admissions of 


stationers to the Incorporated Company of 


John Brown, by servituc f 
James Rayson, by patrimony. 
Emerson Charnley a 
Edward Humble, by presentation. 
George Willis, by servitude. 

20 Dec., 1810, Francis Humble, by presentation. 

29 April, 1813, Thos. Brown, jun., by patrimony. 

26 July, 1813, George Angus, by presentation. 

3 Nov., 1814, William Garret, by servitude. 

In the poll-book for the election in 1777 
several of the stationers are entered as 
upholsterers, and James Rayson then appears 
as resident at Greenwich. 

In conclusion, I am greatly indebted to 


27 April, 1802, 
26 April. 1804, 
30 Oct., 1806, 
29 Jan., 1807, 


|Mr. Edwin Dodds for much valuable assist- 


ance in compiling the above list, and to Mr. 


Richard Welford, who has made numerous 


additions. H. R. LercuTon. 


East Boldon, Durham. 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE AND 
“FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY.’ 

THERE are few (if any) books in which 
the great principles of a science are so clearly 
set forth, by tracing through its history 
the course of investigation by which these 
principles have been established, as in Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s interesting work ‘ The 
Founders of Geology.’ But perhaps I may 
be allowed to point out an error and an 
omission in one sentence, that these may 
be rectified in a third edition, which it is to 
be hoped will soon follow the second, now 
before me. 

The sentence in question is in p. 176 of the 
second edition, and is apropos of a descrip- 
tion of the great expedition sent out by the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences, at the 
instance of the Empress Catherine II., to 


* Taken from ‘The Charter and Rules of the 
Incorporated Company of Tinplate- 
Workers. and Stationers, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ 
Newcastle, E. Humble, 1817. 
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explore scientifically} the vast regions of 
Asiatic Russia. This of course included 
astronomical observations, and a part of 
the scheme was to obtain observations of 
the transit of Venus over the sun’s dise on 
3 June, 1769—the same which was observed 
by Capt. Cook and his party is Otaheite. 
Sir Archibald writes :— 

“The Empress Catherine IT. had been irritated by 
the sarcastic remarks made by a French astronomer 
who had travelled to Russia to observe the previous 
transit of Venus in 1763, and she is even said to 
have been at the trouble of refuting them herself.” 

The date in the above sentence is erro- 
neous. Transits of Venus occur in pairs, 
of which the two are eight years apart, 
simply because eight revolutions of the 
earth in its orbit are very nearly equal to 
thirteen of Venus, the former amounting to 
2,922 days, and the latter to 2,921. The 
transit next before that of 1769 took place 
on 5 June, 1761. The French astronomer 
who observed it (at Tobolsk, in Siberia) was 
Chappe d’Auteroche, and the enthusiasm 
which led him to undertake the journey in 
those days must have been very great. 

Sir Archibald’s omission to which I re- 
ferred is that of his name. Chappe after- 
wards observed the transit of 1769 in Cali- 
fornia, and died soon after he had started 
on his return journey. The work in which 
he described his travels on the earlier expedi- 
tion contained so many remarks unfavour- 
able to the Russians and their Govern- 
ment that an attempt was made to refute 
these in a book published anonymously by 
“A Lover of Truth,” which was attributed 
(probably erroneously) to the Empress. It 
appeared in 1770, and an English translation 
(“by a Lady”) in 1772. Chappe’s work, 
‘Voyage en Sibérie,’ had been published in 
1768. ‘La Grande Encyclopédie’ speaks 
of it as a 
“relation intéressante contenant un petit nombre 
de renseignements scientifiques et beaucoup de 
détails sur ce que auteur a vu ou entendu dire des 
miwurs et du gouvernement de la Russie. Cette 
derniére partie de Youvrage a été Vobjet d’une 
réfutation assez inconsidérément attribuée a la 
tsarine Catherine II. et & André Chouvalov, mais 
peut-étre due, d’aprés Lalande, 4 la collaboration 
de la princesse Dashkoy et du sculpteur Falconnet ; 
‘Antidote ou Examen du mauvais livre intitulé 
Voyage,’ &e.” 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Kine Epwarp VII. anp ABRAHAM Lin- 
coLn.—One seldom—at least in our American 
newspapers—catches a wise or pithy saying 
credited to a European sovereign ; but the 
following, if true, originating from some 


English source, should, in my humble 
opinion, be embalmed in ‘N. & Q. as @ 
morsel worthy of being placed by the side 
of any of the penetrating sayings of Abraham 
Lincoln :— 

‘King Edward is said to have given clever ad- 
vice to his niece L cmap Victoria of Spain, when 
she complained to him of the restrictions of the 
punctilious etiquette of the Court of Spain. ‘Be a 
sensible girl,’ the King advised her. ‘ Do not make 
enemies; respect people’s stupidities when _neces- 
sary. In time, if you are wise, you will have 
everything your own way.’” 

J. G. CUPPLES. 

Brookline, Masschusetts. 


Mitton1ana.—I do not think that any 
one has yet pointed out, with reference to 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ bk. i. li. 259-60, 

The Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, 
that “hath built’ is here transitive, and 
that its object is “‘ here.”” The employment 
of ‘“‘ here’ as a substantive is not unknown 
in writers of the Elizabethan age. A well- 
known instance occurs in ‘King Lear,’ 
Act J. se. i. 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. ’ 

In this passage, by the way, ‘“ where” is 
also a substantive. The existence of such 
words in the language as hereafter, hereat, 
herein, wherein, &c., favoured the use of 
here and where incependently as substantives. 

In Dr. Kellner’s revised edition of Morris’s. 
‘Historical Outlines of English Accidence ’ 
it is stated as follows at p. 194: ‘* Whether 
his=whetheres. I have seen who his=whose, 
an analogous formation.” 

To these may be added each his=each’s 
in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ bk. ii. Il. 900-1 :— 

They around the flag 
Of each his faction. 
A. E. A. 


‘PARADISE Lost’: ORIGINAL ASSIGN- 
MENT.—The “ original assignment, on paper, 
made by Milton of his ‘ Paradise Lost’ to 
Samuel Symons, April 27, 1677, with the 
signature and the seal of the poet,” was 
lot 445 in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s sale at 
Christie’s on 19 June, 1830, when it was 
purchased for 63/. by “Glynn.” This is, 
presumably, the assignment which is now 
in the British Museum. There were, how- 
ever, two originals (see Prof. Masson’s 
‘Poetical Works of John Milton,’ Globe. 
edition, p. 2, note). It would be interesting. 
to know where the other original is. 

W. ROBERTS. 


RaGmonp.—I observe an allusion (ante, 


_p. 374) to “a legate of Scotland named 
.Ragmond ” under an article or ‘ Rewman.” 
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I am afraid he is quite a fabulous person. 
It so happens that the name of Ragimund 
was invented in order to account for the 
word ragman-roll, for which see ‘N.E.D. 
Jamieson long ago pointed out that this 
guess entirely breaks down, owing to the 
unlucky fact that his name was Bagimund, 
and began with a B. 

There are other errors at the same refer- 
ence. There is no such poem as ‘ Piers 
Plowman’s Vision,’ because Piers Plowman, 
under whom Christ is really referred to, 
was not the author, but the subject of the 
poem; so that the right name is ‘The 
Vision of Piers Plowman.’ The statement 
that ‘“‘the Pope’s bull is called a rewe’”’ in 
that poem is not true; it is called a ragman 
(B-text, prol. 75), Neither was there any 
**Ragmond’s Rewe”’ till after 1500. The 
older name was Ragman’s Row, where row 
meant ‘roll.’ It was turned into rew 
because people confused row, a roll, with 
row, a row, of which rew was a legitimate 
variant. The difference between rew and 
row, in the sense of * row,” is that the former 
represents the A.-S. rew (with long @), and 
the latter raw (with long a), just as deal 
differs from dole. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The personality of the “ legate from Scot- 
land named Ragmond ”’ will be a novelty to 
most readers. It looks as if he were dis- 
covered at a time when Ragman’s Rewe was 
as yet unexplained. To the quotations in 
Halliwell, Lewis O. Davies's ‘ Glossary,’ 
&e., may be added: ‘ Redynge a ragge 
man’s roule”’ in * Rede Me and be not 
Wrothe ’ (Arber’s ed., p. 60). 


** BeLton.’’—The ‘N.E.D.’ refrains from 
suggesting an etymology for this term for 
colic.”” The following, from The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1791, p. 220, seems to 
throw light on the subject :— 

‘*Miners [in the Cardigan lead-mines], in some 
soft dry works where the ore is free and flies in 
powder, are subject to a distemper in their breasts, 
which they feel like a heavy ball, and therefore call 
it in Welsh y Belen, that is the Ball. The only cure 
they use for it is to drink ale plentifully, which 
they take care to do whether they have the Bélen 
or no.” 

J. DorMER. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT CADENABBIA, ITALY.— 
At the south end of the cemetery are the 
following (May, 1905) :— 

1. William Henry Hurlbert, b. in Charles- 
town, 8.C., ob. at Cadenabbia, 4 Sept., 1895, 
a. 68. 

2. Martha Collins, ob. 17 June ,1904, a. 67. 

3. George Peter Moore, ob. 30 June, 1903. 


4. Francis Reginald Blackburne, s. of 
Francis Henry Blackburne Daniell and 
Caroline his wife, b. 23 Sept., 1882, ob. 
21 Sept., 1903. (In Latin.) 

5. Harriet Scratton, eldest d. of the late 
John Bayntun Scratton, Esq., and Harriet 
his w., of Milton Hall, Prittlewell, Essex, 
ob. at Cadenabbia, 2 June, 1844, a. 30. 

6. Lieut.-Col. Richard Hillman Daniel, 
commanding 18th Royal Irish Regiment, 
b. 30 March, 1830, 0b. 21 May, 1878. 

7. George Sherbrooke Airey, R.N., 3rd s. 
of Sir George Airey, IX.C.H., and of his wife, 
Catherine Talbot de Malahide, b. at Messina, 
1810, ob. at Cadenabbia, 28 Sept., 1880. 

8. Laurence Harman Crofton, youngest 
s. of the late Morgan Crofton, R.N., b. 
30 Sept., 1834, at Boyle, Ireland, ob. 8 Oct., 
1874, at Cadenabbia, from the result of an 
accident. 

9. Grace, 2d d. of the late John Armstrong, 
Ist Bishop of Graham’stown, b. 20 June, 
1852, ob. 7 June, 1875. . 

10. John Williamson, of Villa Giuseppina 
and Westoe, South Shields, b. 25 Sept., 1825, 
ob. 9 July, 1887. 

11. William Llewellyn Morrison, Captain 
R.N., b. at sea, Straits of Sunda, 4 Oct., 1847, 
ob. at Cadenabbia, 12 May, 1903. 

12. Maurice Philip Phillips, ob. at Caden- 
abbia, 10 May, 1905, a. 25. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


‘“EVERYMAN’ AND DECHEPARE.—It oc- 
curred to me some time ago that the begin- 
ning of the rimes of Bernard Dechepare, 
who published in 1545 the earliest known 
Baskish book, might have been an echo of 
some version of the morality familiar to us 
as ‘Everyman.’ So little is known about 
the intellectual culture of Baskland in the 
time of Rabelais, that probably we must be 
content with conjecture. I translated on 
3 April, 1895, the first strophe of Dechepare 
as literally as possible, and in imitation of his 
metre (but almost by chance did this happen), 
as follows :— 

Every man that in the world is surely to bethink 
him ought, 

How God, the Lord who rules on high, every one of 
us hath wrought ; 

And our souls, which He created, like Himself to be 
allowed, 

With memory, with intellect, and with will hath 
them endowed. 

Epwarp 8. Dopason. 


FLEET STREET, No. 17.—Although this 
house is no longer identified as ‘‘ The Palace 
of Henry VIIT. and Cardinal Wolsey,’”’ there 
is some interest in tracing the popular error 
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through its earliest stages. We learn from 
Noble (‘ Memorials of Temple Bar,’ p. 117) 
that Mrs. Salmon correctly named it ‘“ for- 
merly the Palace of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
gon of James I.,” and the name “ The 
Prince’s Arms”? was frequently given to it 
both before and after her occupation—the 
latest ascertained date being 1822, when it 
is referred to as “‘ The Fountain Tavern,’ 
heretofore called ‘The Prince’s Arms’ ” 
(quoted from the Rent Book of the Inner 
Temple in the L.C.C.’s pamphlet ‘No. 17, 
Fleet Street ’). 

Tr 1838 Messrs. Honey & Skelton, hair- 
dressers, came into occupation, succeeding 
Mr. Robert Johns, an outfitter, who in 1834 
was at 14, Fleet Street. They announced 
the change in The Ladies’ Cabinet Advertiser 
for October, 1838, commencing ‘‘ Removal 
to Prince Henry’s Palace (afterwards Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s), 17, Fleet Street.” The 
parenthetical clause is significant, suggesting 
ar enlargement of the historic claim; but 
this reaches its highest flight in a passage 
of the address to their friends :— 


“Their well-known style of cutting and dressing 
in every variety of embellishment of the coiffure is 
conducted either in the elegant saloon (formerly the | 
audience chamber of Cardinal Wolsey) or, if pre- | 
ferred, in separate apartments.” | 
Tt is possible these claims had been advanced | 
before, but this is the first instance of the | 
occupation of the house by a hairdresser or 
for a purpose—other than as a show place 
or tavern—that would gain by such an 
exaggeratio’ of its historic interest. From 
that dete it has without interruption been 
used as a hairdresser’s only, and with the 
persistence of the one trade association there 
was unbroken perpetuation of its absurd 
claim, which only ceased when the L.C.C. 
took possession for the purpose of preserving 
the house, then threatened with an ambitious 
rebuilding scheme. 

A trace of the old exaggeration can even 
now be seen in a picture post card published 
by the occupier, whereon it is claimed that 
“this is the oldest building in the City of 
London.” ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


EDINBURGH SPECULATIVE SocteTy.—The 
following interesting item, culled from The 
Scotsman of 7 November, may be considered 
worthy of preservation :— 

_An Ancient Edinburgh Literary Society.—The 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, founded in 1764, 

or the purpose of improvement in literary com- 
position and public speaking,’ opened its 143d 
session last night. The members meet in a suite of 


lofty rooms in the old University buildings. On the 


walls of the hall where the debates take place are 
portraits of numerous past members who have risen 
to eminence. Sir Walter Scott was for four years 
the secretary ; Robert Louis Stevenson was presi- 
dent in 1872-74. Over the fireplace is the flag which 
used to fly over the Casco, R.L.S.’s yacht, when it 
was in the South Seas. The same flag was placed 
over Stevenson’s dead body. The University is lit 
by electricity, but in the hall of the Speculative 
Society nothing more modern than candles is per- 
mitted.” 
JAS, ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


T. CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLSTERER: W. 
CHIPPENDALE.—Very little is known with 
certainty of the life of Thomas Chippendale. 
The dates of his birth and death have not 
been ascertained. Mr. Wheatley in ‘London 
Past and Present’ says that Chippendale 
lived at Nos. 55-6, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, after Hoole (who died 
in 1803), and had his workshops and timber 
yard at 60, St. Martin’s Lane. The first 
portion of this statement is certainly in- 
correct, Chippendale never having lived in 
Great Queen Street. He lived over his shop 
in St. Martin’s Lane from 1806 to 1817, and 
perhaps later, according to Kent’s ‘ London 
Directory.’ 

A Mr. William Chippindall, a solicitor, had 


| an office at No. 56, Great Queen Street in 


1805, as appears from a prospectus for re- 
building the Royal Circus, afterwards called 
the Surrey Theatre (“’Twas called the 
Circus then, but now the Surrey ’’), issued by 
Mr. Jones, late proprietor of the Royal Circus, 
near the Obelisk, St. George’s Fields. In 
this Chippindall is described as solicitor to 
the theatre. 

Chippindall was tried for perjury alleged 
to have been committed in an affidavit filed 
by him in a case in which he was concerned 
as solicitor ; but the prosecution broke down 
and he was acquitted, 8 Dec., 1817. At this 
date, as appears from ‘The Law List,’ 
Chippindall had his office at No. 56, Great 
Queen Street. JOHN HEBB. 


“UNDER THE FLY PAPER.’—In The 
Standard of 17 October a case at the Mansion 
House is reported in which one of the pri- 
soners had said, when arrested, ‘‘ he was 
known all over London, like a bad penny. 
He was ‘ under the fly paper.’”’ Detective 
Wise said that this phrase meant that a man 
was “under the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
which stuck to him for seven years.” ‘“‘ Mr. 
Douglas (chief clerk) said that with thirty 
years’ experience he had never heard the 
expression ‘ under the fly paper’ before.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* MONKEYS STEALING FROM A PEDLAR.— 
Among the Italian engravings of the fifteenth 
century in this department there is one to 
whose literary origin I should be glad to 
have some clue. The print is described by 
Passavant, ‘Le Peintre-Graveur,’ vol. v. 
p- 190, No. 105 :— 

“* A pedlar lies asleep on the grass at the foot of a 
tree; at his side is his basket, and a monkey inside, 
looking at his tace in a mirror. Another monkey 
dances on the lid with a bundle of knives. A dozen 
more disport themselves in various ways round the 
pedlar and on the tree, where they have carried a 
number of the wares from the basket and hung 
them about the branches.” 

It is difticult to say to what school the 
print belongs. In date it would probably 
fall about 1490. 

One is reminded of a somewhat different 
story of a mule, which is related by Keats 


(( An Extempore,’ among the ‘ Posthumous | 


and Fugitive Poems,’ ed. H. Buxton Forman, 
19€6, p. 349). The mule, having lest his 
mistress (the Prircess who would enter 
Fairyland), bethinks him of how he may 
rid himself of his bridle :— 
At last it struck him to pretend to sleep 
And then the thievish down would creep 
And tilch the unpleasant trammels quite away. 
No sooner thought of than adown he lay, 
Sham‘d a good snore—the Monkey-men descended 
And whom they thought to injure they befriended. 
They hung his Bridle on a topmost bough 
And off he went, run, trot, or anyhow. 
Any clue which your readers can give me 
will ke most gratefully received. 
A. M. Hinp. 
Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. 


‘THE CANADIAN GiIRL.’—This book was 
written by ‘the Authoress of ‘The Jew’s 
Daughter,’ and bore the imprirt ‘* London 
and Newmarket, W. Bennett, 1838.” What 
was her name ? AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


Yeo: Downie.—I am desirous of learn- 
ing the names and addresses of the legal 
represertatives of Commodore Sir James 
Lucas Yeo (d. 1818: there is a memoir of 
him in *‘ D.N.B.’) and of Commander George 
Downie, R.N., killed in fight, 11 Sept., 1814. 
T shall be obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who can assist me. J. K. Lavcuron. 

King’s College, London. 


Oscar WILpr’s BrrtHPLACE.—Mr. R. 
Sherard on p. 87 of his ‘ Life of Oscar Wilde’ 
writes: ‘No tablet yet records the fact 
that in this house [i.e., 1, Merrion Square, 
Dublin] was born the author of ‘The Soul 
of Man,’ or of ‘ De Profundis.’ ” 

May I suggest that before any such tablet 
is set up it should be conclusively proved 
thet Wilde was born in this house? He 
undoubtedly lived there for many years, but 
the Register of Baptisms in the church of 
St. Mark, Dublin, where he was cbristened 
on 26 April, 1855, records that the ‘ abode ” 
of his parents (Wm. R. and Jane Fran- 
cesca Wilde ”’) was 21, Westland Row, where 
it seems probable Oscar Wilde was actually 
born. Stuart Mason. 

Shelley House, Oxford. 


“OmNE BoNUM Det ponum.”—On the 
title-pages of several books three hundred 
years old there appears as a motto ‘* Omne 
bonum Dei donum.” Can any ore tell me 
whence this is derived ? or is it a Latin jingle 
of unknown origin ? 


CLARINGBOLD OF ROLLING COURT, CO. 
Kent.—An inquiry as to the family of 
| Claringbold occurred so far back as 1863 
| (3.8. iii, 286), without eliciting any replies. 
Recently I found the name ir ‘The Table 
Book of the Cinque Ports,’ p. 43, under date 
1505 

“The Prior of Folkstone was fined 10/. for 

wrongful trouble and vexation to Sir W™ Claryng- 
boll, Taser of Folkstone.” 
The list of Mayors of Folkestone commences 
in 1547, and does not contain the name. Is 
the title a clerical or a knightly one? Is 
there a pedigree of this Kent family ? 

There are Claringbolds in Folkestone at 
the present day, and variations of the name 
in the county: Cladingbowl, Claringbull, 


Claringbould, Cladingbowls. 
R. J. FynMore. 


Sandgate. 


DANIEL JACKSON, 1827.—Who was Daniel 
Jackson, a buyer of pictures in 1827? Was 


he a dealer or a private collector ? 
W. RoseErts. 


Bippinc PrRAYER.—On a mayor's attend- 
ing church a few days ago the Bidding 
Prayer was read before the sermon, and at 
the late Church Congress I also heard it 
read In both cases the form ‘‘ Let us pray 
for,” &c., was used. Surely the form used. 
to be “ Ye shall pray for,” &c. Unless my 
memory deceives me, that is the form in 
which the dean and canons of one of our 
cathedrals and also the head master of my 
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old school used to read it forty-five years 
ago. If the form has been changed, when 
was it altered, and why ? E.G. P. 


Rewicious Houses or Sussex.—I should 
be very much obliged if any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could give me a list of the religious 
houses of Sussex, known to have existed, 
or the remains of which exist. 

A. J. M—N. 

4, Arundel Terrace, Brighton. 

“OVER FORK: FORK OVER.’—Can you 
kindly inform me what is the meaning of 
the cryptic motto * Over fork: fork over”? 
I find it under the arms on a book-plate of 
a second-hand book purchased by me some 
time ago. C. W. H. Kenrick. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Barnstaple. 

AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following lines are inscribed on the Boer 
War Memorial at Quebec :— 

Not by the power of commerce, art, or pen 

Shall our great empire stand, nor has it stood ; 

But by the noble pat of noble men. 

Heroic lives, and heroes’ outpoured blood. 


Whence do they come ? G. H. J. 


As one ascending some vast minster steps, 
Sunlit from western skies, 

Might turn and watch the heavenly pageant fade 
With halt-reluctant eyes, 


So at the portals of my house of rest 
I wait night willingly 
My sunset light ; my comrades at their work 
Still claim me smilingly. 
But by and by the punctual hour will strike— 
It cannot now be long— 
And the clear bells I hear insistently 
Will stop for evensong. 
R. A. Ports. 


GEORGE AYLETT was admitted to West- 
minster School in July, 1728, aged ten. 
Any information concerning his parentage 
and career would be of use. G. F. R. B. 


RENE BREBAINE was admitted to West- 
minster School in June, 1718, aged twelve. 
I should be glad to obtain any information 


concerning his parentage and career. 
G. F. R. B. 


“ Snooty.”—I have heard that this word 
is used in modern slang for sharp, wideawake, 
“fly.” Is it so? I have not heard it at 
first hand. A. 


Betorave Sace.—Where and when 
did this sale take place? Jt included a 
Gainsborough portrait of the Countess 
Dundonald, which fetched 1,275l., and was 
presumably the portrait exhibited at South 


but I should be glad of the exact date, the 
auctioneer’s name, size of picturc, and name 
of buyer. W. KosBerts. 


WESTMORELAND Famity.—Can any of 
your readers kindly supply information 
respecting the following events ?— 

1. Marriage of William Westmoreland, 
between 1766 and 1775. 

2. Birth or baptism of Elizabeth West- 
moreland, about 1775. 

3. Birth or baptism of William Westmore- 
land, 21 June, 1778. ng 
(Mrs.) WESTMORELAND. 
122, Highgate, Kendal. 


Lorp BoLincBROKE.—Who is the author 
of ‘Memoirs of the Life and Ministerial 
Conduct, with some Free Remarks on the 
Political Writings, of the late Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke,’ London, 1752? It is in the 
form of letters, and refers to some post- 
humous works to be published apparently 
with it. It consists of one sheet of title and 
“Contents,” and B to Z, pp. 1-352. It is, 
on the whole, a fair account of Bolingbroke 
—not eulogistic, but avoiding, as much as 
possible, the most doubtful parts of his 
conduct. I cannot find it in Halkett and 
Laing or in Watt. J.P. Ki 


GEORGE Exiot AND DickENS.—Have any 
of your readers ever noticed that George 
Eliot puts into the mouth of the auctioneer 
in ‘Middlemarch’ an absurd phrase, evi- 
dently suggested by a passage in * Edwin 
Drood’ in which the house of Mr. Sapsea, 
the auctioneer, is described ?— 

‘*Over the doorway is a wooden effigy, about half 
life-size, representing Mr. Sapsea’s father, in a 
curly wig and toga, in the act of selling. The 
chastity of the idea and the natural appearance of 
the little finger, hammer, and pulpit, have been 
much admired.” 

Mr. Trumbull, the auctioneer in ‘ Middle- 
march,’ exclaims, in recommending a fender 
he is selling: ‘‘ Look, ladies, at the chastity 
of the design.” J. WILLcocK. 
Lerwick. 


Metmotnu’s CorRRESPONDENTS. — ‘ The 
Letters of Sir Thomas FitzOsborne, on 
Several Subjects,’ by William Melmoth, 
addressed to Roman and Greek names, 
were first printed in London in 1748. Is it 
known for whom these pseudonymous 
addresses were chosen ? 
Epwarp S. Dopason. 

12, Montague Street, W.C. 


‘THE Brive’s Buriat. —Among several 


Kensington in 1867 (30in. by 25 in.). My| old poems which must have found their way 


authority for the sale is ‘The Year’s Art,’| to Shetland during the eighteenth century, 
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a favourite was ‘The Bride’s Burial.’ I 
remember seeing it stated in Church Bells 
(recently defunct) that it was written early 
in the seventeenth century. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me a copy of this poem, 
or any note as to when or by whom it was 
written ? THomas MATHEWSON. 

4, Greentield Place, Lerwick, Shetland. 

Iver, Bucks: GALLYHILL.—Can any one 
tell me the derivation of the word ** Iver” 
in the county of Buckingham? There is 
also in the parish of Iver Heath a hill known 
as “ Gallyhill.’ This is mentioned in the 
Domesday of Enclosures, about 1517. I 
have failed to trace the origin of this name. 

Geo. H. CutsHaw. 

CONSTANTINE’S COLUMN AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE.—On the Burnt Column (Column of 
Constantine the Great) at Constantinople is 
the inseription : 

From day to day worse. 
What is the exact inscription in Greek, and 
what is its sense ? GGEied: 


vapus.’’—Towards the lay subsidy 
collected in 1525 four persons, I find, pay 
fourpence each in vadiis valued at one pound. 
Others pay sixpence on goods valued at one 
pound. What does in vadiis mean ? 

Watton, LANCASHIRE. — How can I 
identify this place, the birthplace of a Rev. 
Anthony Warton, 1581, with Walton-on- 
Hill, Lanes, the birthplace of Anthony, son 
of Thomas Wharton, 1623? As spelling 
does not count as a clue, perhaps some one 
can give me proofs that the two Anthonies 
were uncle and nephew. 


SopersipEs.—J have the impression that 
this is the name of a character in a seven- 
teenth-century play. Uf this be so, can some 
one say where * Mr. Sobersides ”’ appears ? 

J. DorMER. 

Forest OF OxtTowe.”’—In a 1602 record 
of the binding of a London apprentice he is 
described as coming from ‘the Forest of 
Oxtowe in the County of Salop.”’ This place 
I have been unable to identify. I sball be 
glad of assistance in finding the locality. 

MARQUISE DE LA FayvetTTeE.—Where can 
I find some biographical particulars (e.g., 
dates of birth and death) of Marie Louise 
Julie de la Riviére, who on 22 May, 1754, 
married Michel Louis C. R. G. Motier, 
Marquis de la Fayette? She was the 
mother of the famous Marquis who played 
@ conspicuous part in the French and 
American Revolutions. W. Roserrs. 


Replies. 
SPELLING CHANGES. 


(10 S. vi. 403.) 


Your correspondent is, I fear, confusing 
two quite different things. One is a truly 
phonetic spelling, which would be_ highly 
desirable, and in many cases even more 
etymological ; but this is wholly out of the 
question at present, because the British 
public know far too little about phonetics 
to be able to follow out its principles. One 
of the new objections, for instance, is that 
which is now put forward, viz., that a phonetic 
alphabet cannot exhibit all the dialects of 
England at once! Of course not; but it 
might quite easily represent, with sufficient 
approximation, the form of spoken speech 
which is usually taken as a standard one. 
IT cannot imagine a more extraordinary 
objection than the above; it was never 
thought of before, and is only thought of 
now for the purpose of misleading and making 
mischief. Every one must acknowledge 
that all written languages attempt no more, 
at the most, than to make a reasonable 
approximation to some spoken standard. 
Latin spelling, for example, is extremely 
phonetic, but it represents only the sounds 
used by such as were accounted good 
speakers. Jt made no attempt at indicat- 
ing provincial varieties, which were, of 
course, extremely numerous. Or, again, 
modern German is fairly phonetie—which 
means this, that if we meet with a new 
German word, we can usually tell at once 
how an educated German will pronounce it. 
English is unphonetic for the same reason ; 
for if a German meets with a new English 
word, it may easily happen that its spelling 
affords no clue to the sound. But German 
spelling represents one sole phase of pro- 
nunciation ; it does not attempt to exhibit 
all the dialects at once. No one would be 
so absurd as to demand such a result in the 
case of any other language whatever ; yet 
this is the new demand which a ‘ phonetic ” 
spelling of English is suddenly called upon 
to satisfy ! I am not aware that our present 
system of spelling was ever intended “to 
suit the speech of Newcastle, much less that 
of Glasgow.” Surely we know that Sir 
Walter Scott used a spelling of his own to 
indicate Lowland Scotch. In fact, modern 


English is really only a standard dialect; 
and its spelling arose from the spoken sounds 
of the Midland dialect, and is wholly irre 
sponsible for either Southern or Northern. 
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I am sorry that so irrelevant a suggestion 
has rendered so much explanation necessary ; 
for it wastes space. The short statement of 
the whole matter is that the British public 
will never hear of any change till they under- 
stand the reasons for it; and this they 
cannot do till they know a very great deal 
more about the history of our symbols than 
they do at present. What really blocks 
the way is the crass ignorance of an obstinate 
and indocile public, who not only do not 
know, but do not wish to learn. For how 
should any one care to understand that 
which his schoolmasters ignore and deride ? 
You have only to ask a schoolmaster why 
the word house is spelt with ow, and he will 
commonly be unable to tell you, and will 
not even comprehend the force of the ques- 
tion. Least of all would he suspect that it is 
due to a phonetic spelling by Anglo-French 
scribes, who faithfully endeavoured to repre- 
sent spoken sounds. 

It remains to take a quite tiny view of the 
question. Can we in the future, as in the 
past, make such trifling changes as we see 
in the case of music for musick? Here, 
again, the answer is practically No: and 
for the same reason as before, viz., total 
ignorance of the facts which furnish the 
reasons. The public cynically say, “‘ We 
will accept any correction that we already 
possess, but nothing new.” One example 
may show this. One of our colours was 
denoted formerly by the spelling reed, or 
sometimes read or reade. It is now phonetic- 
ally spelt red. And this is accepted, merely 
because by good luck it happens to have 
caught on. But, again, we have the verb 
to read, the past tense of which was formerly 
red-de, in two syllables, or red in one; and 
the past participle was red ; so that the true 
etymological spelling, for the past tense and 
past participle, is certainly red. But fashion 
has absurdly determined otherwise; for 
which reason it is impossible even to gain @ 
hearing. That is the kind of thing in which 
a change would be a gain; but I know my 
countrymen too well to suppose that this 
particular reform will ever meet with general 
acceptance. A few of the wiser sort may 
agree to it; but that is of no use whatever. 
It would have to become the fashion before 
it can be adopted ; and against this the un- 
taught and unteachable will continue to 
declaim with scorn and sneers, not caring 
one jot that it would be to their benefit. A 
silly and unworthy sneer is to talk about the 
“Nu Spelin Buk,” using spellings which no 
phonetician can admit; for if wu denotes the 
ew in new, it cannot also denote the oo in 


book. Neither does the n in ‘“spelin” 


represent a standard and usual pronunciation. 
But misrepresentation is the object. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


T quite agree with Mr. Rurron that before 
any attempt be made to alter the spelling 
of our tongue, one must be sure that such 
change will be distinctly advantageous. 
After all, is there such a thing in existence 
as a perfect phonetic system? I am 
acquainted with several modern languages, 
and in none do J find that the pronunciation 
is unerringly set forth in the alphabetical 
symbols employed—which I take to be the 
true aim of a phonetic system. Besides, a 
truly phonetic alphabet must be enriched 
with at least the twelve vowel-sounds of the 
standard alphabet of Lipsius, to say nothing 
of the vowels, diphthongs, and triphthongs 
which were used by those of us who had the 
honour and privilege of assisting Prof. 
Wright in the ‘E.D.D.’ The ‘Nu Spelin 
Buk ” is phonetically incorrect. The vowel- 
sounds in the first and last words are different, 
though expressed by the same symbol: and 
the middle word has no sign of the nasal 
termination which is the correct pronuncia- 
tion, and not mere contemporary slang. 
Again, as the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ abundantly 
show, there are many words which have 
changed, or are changing, their pronunciation. 
Who is to decide which is the proper pro- 
nunciation ? Is it to be settled by edicts 
emanating from the heads of the two great 
English-speaking nations, advised, of course, 
by the highest linguistic authorities in their 
respective countries ? If so, will there be 
even a substantial agreement between the 
two ? and, further still, will not each such 
edict be the result of a compromise between 
the philologists who exist upon roots alone, 
and those who are guided by that instrument 
of uncertain gauge—the ear ? 

There is room perhaps, as Mr. Rurron 
says, for simplification, but, do what you 
may, the uneducated portion of the com- 
munity will pronounce and spell differently 
from those who have had the good fortune 
of securing better educational advantages. 

E. E. STREET. 


‘ Autp Rosin Gray’ (10 S. vi. 284, 355, 
395).—On 12 February, 1889, Violet Fane 
wrote the following to The St. James’s 
Gazette :— 

“ Probably few persons now living know anything 
of the germ whence the ballad of ‘Auld Robin 
Gray’ really sprang. Those who were associated 
with it have been dead for more than half a cen- 
tury, and my knowledge has only come to me 
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through the reading of unpublished letters...... 
About a year before the ballad was composed, Mr. 
James Bland Burges (‘Jamie’)—afterwards Sir 
James Burges-Lamb—tell in love with Lady Mar- 
garet Lindsay, daughter of the fifth Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres. Ditticulties connected with 
money combined with the youth of the parties to 
prevent their union; and Lady Margaret married, 
soon afterwards, Mr. Alexander Fordyce, a very 
wealthy, but somewhat elderly gentleman (* Auld 
Robin Gray’). Lady Anne Lindsay, the author of 
the poem (who married subsequently Mr. Andrew 
Barnard)—missing the sister from whom she had 
hardly ever been separated, and who had confided 
to her the story of her girlish tlirtation—was moved 
to compose a poem which had for its theme the 
separation of a young girl from the lover of her 
heart, and her union with a man old enough to be 
her father ; the parties being represented as persons 
in humble circumstances, so as to mask their iden- 
tity. ‘Jamie’ did not return to trouble Lady Mar- 
garet’s peace of mind. He too sought consolation 
in matrimony, and married first a daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, and secondly Anne Montoline, daugh- 
ter of Baron de St. Hippolite. All these marriages 
were happy and prosperous; so that the tragic 
elements of the poem were merely thrown in, 
together with the ‘wrack’ and the stealing of the 
cow, to serve a dramatie purpose. Sir James Bland 
Burges having lost both his wives, and Lady Mar- 
garet Fordyce being also a widow, they were married 
on the Ist of September, 1812. Both were then old 
people, and Lady Margaret only survived her 
se-ond marriage two years.” 
H. CumMINGs. 

Lady Anne Lindsay had the literary im- 
pulse and energy, but she seems to have been 
careless of the fame associated with success- 
ful authorship. She wrote in response to her 
strong bias, and because the practice amused 
her and helped to fill her time, but she looked 
no further than this for satisfaction of her 
desires, and disregarded popular applause. 
Besides her famous song her only literary 
product of importance was the contribution 
she made to the history of her house, and this 
(embodied in the authoritative and classic 
‘Lives of the Lindsays ’) had for the writer 
distinct subjective and personal value, 
altogether apart from such ulterior service 
as it might possibly render. Her indiffer- 
ence to the fortunes of her ballad led to the 
usual speculations regarding an anonymous 
masterpiece, and to the assumption of author- 
ship by at least one daring adventurer. Speak- 
on the subject to Capt. Basil Hall, Sir 
Walter Scott said :— 

“Tt was long unknown who the author was: and, 
indeed, there was a clergyman on the coast whose 
conscience was so large that he took the burden of 
this matter upon himself, and pleaded guilty to the 
authorship.”—Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ v. 397, ed. 
1837. 

The explanation of Lady Anne’s attitude 
given in Tytler and Watson’s ‘ Songstresses 
of Scotland’ comes probably pretty close 


to the truth. After referring to the author’s 
difficulties with the curious and shrewd 
critics of her own circle, the writer of her 
biography in this work continues thus :— 
“Lady Anne’s ultimate explanation of her reti- 
cence was, that she dreaded to be known as a 
writer, because those who did not write would 
become shy of her. It was an innate feeling of 
Lady Anne’s that she had rather confer pleasure 
than inspire awe. When the outer world took up 
the song and made much of it, a reward of twenty 
guineas was offered for information as to its source, 
and the period to which it belonged ; the Society 
of Antiquaries thinking the subject worth investi- 
gation, Lady Anne, more from hauteur and a spirit 
of merry mischief than from any other feeling, held 
curiosity at arm’s length, and battled all investiga- 
tion, er best reward was seeing a company of 
dancing dogs act the little drama below her 
windows.” 
THOMAS BAYNE. 
Rigut Hon. Cono.ty (10 8. vi. 
268, 354, 412).—Being unable to refer to the 
information cited by Mr. Batt, 
I should feel much obliged if he or any other 
of your correspondents could give me the 
date of the birth, and the parentage, of the 
Right Hon. William Conolly of Castletown, 
who married Lady Anne Wentworth, and 
died in January, 1754. H. 


Santa Fé (10 8S. vi. 310, 353, 394).—Mr. 
HILt says the place-name Saugerties is pro- 
nounced “as in French.” This must surely 
be wrong. J have always heard it sounded 
like the two English words saw Gerties. Its 
origin is disputed, but it is certainly not 
French. One authority states that it is 
an Indian word, meaning “at the outlet,” 
like Saugatuck; but it is more probably 
from the Dutch “ Zagertjes Ixill,” meaning 
““Sawyer’s Creek.” See Gannett’s 
‘ Origin of Certain Place-Names in the United 
States,’ 1905. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


NICOLAAS VAN RUIVEN (10 8. vi. 388).— 
My information with regard to the identity 
of this man is not complete, but it may be 
sufficient to put Mr. E. H. Bromsy in the 
way of obtaining more detailed knowledge. 

During the eighty years, from about the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the early 
part of the seventeenth, that the Dutch 
fought for their independence against the 
Spaniards, the latter besieged the town of 
Naarden. Among other atrocities which 
the Spaniards committed after the surrender 
of the town was the murder of Van Ruiven. 
He was, I believe, the burgomaster ; if not 
that, at any rate a prominent citizen. The 
Spaniards cut his body in pieces, which they 
forwarded to his widow, with the following 


cruel doggerel couplet :— 
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O vrouwke van Ruiven ! 

Aan dees’ boutke zal dij kluiven. 

O, dame van Ruiven ! 

You shall munch this dainty morsel. 

I regret that I have not fuller particulars 
about the man ; J am even uncertain whether 
the above is or is not the Nicolaas van Ruiven 
inquired about by Mr. Brompy. 

WALTER J. WRIGHT. 

Faversham. 


“STEELYARD ”’ (10 S. vi. 282, 331, 369, 
412).—As the name of the weighing instru- 
ment, stelliar seems more likely to have 
arisen out of *hastellaria, as 1 argue in my 
little book * The Folk and their Word-Lore ’ 
(Routledge), p. 95. 

A. SMytTHE PALMER. 
8S. Woodford. 


DatepD STONES Buripines (10 8. vi. 
349, 412).—Under this heading I should like 
to refer to the very common practice of 
removing headstones from one place to 
another during demolition or reconstruction. 
The following will serve as an example. 
In 1889 T made a note of an inscribed stone 
over the door of a very old house in this 
parish (Rochdale): ‘* R. B.(?) 1618 C. M.” 
On visiting this place again last year I dis- 


covered that the house had been entirely 


pulled down, but a few hundred yards from 
the site I found that the stone had been 
carefully built into the wall over a roadside 


years later ; the third appeared in 1872; and 
the fourth (the last edition published in 
FitzGerald’s lifetime) in 1879. Each of these 
displays repolishing. For the difference 
between the original and FitzGerald’s adapta- 
tion consult Mr. Thomas Wright’s ‘ Lifezof 
Edward FitzGerald,’ vol. ii. p. 12. 
R. L. Moreton. 


MippLeTon Famity (10 8S. vi. 329).—The 
correspondent who inquires concerning de- 
scendants of this family may like to have the 
following items, on record in the local lite- 
rature of Nottingham: Sir Hugh Middleton, 
fourth baronet, baptized at Croyden 6 April, 
1653, was buried at St. Mary’s Church, 
Nottingham, on 2 February, 1700/1. His 
widow was buried at St. Peter’s, Nottingham, 
on 7 March, 1732/3. Her will was dated 
30 April, 1731, and proved 8 January, 1735/6 
(Godfrey’s ‘ Notes on St. Mary’s Registers ’). 

Mrs. Margaret Middleton, who died at her 
house in Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham, 
and was buried in St. Mary’s Church 10 July, 
1778, was the youngest daughter of Sir Hugh 
Middleton, fourth baronet. She had lived 
in Nottingham for about eighty years, dying, 
according to a local antiquary, Stretton, on 
6 July, 1778, and being buried ‘near the 
remains of Lady Mary Brabazon, who was 
once her friend and companion, and who 


| died 1737-8.” It is recorded that this Mar- 


well, and will form a puzzle for some future | 


antiquary. Henry FisHwick. 
‘Ecuo’s LAMENT OF Narcissus’ (10 S. 
vi. 408).—‘* Slow, slow, fresh fount,” will 
be found in a comie satire by Ben Jonson, 
called ‘ Cynthia’s Revels; or, the Fountain 
of Self-love.” It was acted by the children 
of the Chapel Royal in 1600. 
H. CummMincs. 


Echo delivers herself of her “* prodigious 
grief” for Narcissus in the first scene of 
Act I. of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Cynthia’s Revels.’ 

J. DoRMER. 


“ Slow, slow, fresh fount,” is one of Henry 
Youll’s ‘ Canzonets to Three Voyces,’ 1608. 
Whether or not Youll wrote the words does 
not appear. Lyrical poems of Shakespeare’s 
time may very frequently be identified by a 
reference to Rimbault’s ‘ Bibliotheca Madri- 
galiana,’ 1847. H. Davey. 

[T. M. W. also refers to ‘Cynthia’s Revels.’] 


_FitzGerarp’s ‘Omar Kuayyam’ (10 8. 
vi. 388).—The first edition of the quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam was published by 
Quaritch in 1859 ; the second followed seven 


garet Middleton was supported by an annuity 
from the New River Company. Mr. Godfrey 
says that her gravestone, now in the south 
aisle of St. Mary’s, is thus inscribed :— 

‘“*M.B. 1737-8. In memory of Mrs. Margaret 
Middleton, who died 6th 5 ag 1778, Aged 100 
Years. Anthony Brabazon died March 15th, 1839, 
Aged 65 Years.” 

A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Post Boxes (10 S. vi. 389).—Post boxes 
—that is, pillar letter-boxes: the wall box, 
I think, came rather later—were put up 
first in London in 1852 or 1853, and were, 
from the beginning, painted scarlet or 
scarlet and black, apparently because scarlet 
was the colour distinguishing “ His Majesty’s. 
Mails,’ as seen in uniforms, mail-carts, &c., 
and in the gorgeous mail-coaches of yore, 
long before the advent here of the street 
post box. In France small street letter- 
boxes attached to a building were first set 
up in the reign of Louis XIV.; and my 
father, Rowland Hill, when visiting Paris 
in 1839 to study the working of the French 
Post Office—then in many ways far ahead 
of our own—noticed how highly they were 
appreciated by the Parisians, and on his 
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return urged their adoption in our own 
country. But his postal reform being still 
considered in the official world highly ** revo- 
lutionary,”’ some thirteen years were re- 
quired to gain acceptance for this obvious 
boon, although the authorities consented 
to try the experiment of putting up one 
pillar letter-box in Westminster Hall. Hap- 
pily, no harm came of the venture. My 
father’s reform was indeed adopted mainly 
on the instalment plan, nearly every im- 
provement being slowly wrung out of the 
more or less unwilling powers that were, 
at times some years after being proposed. 
Several of the large towns in Germany had 
street letter-boxes well before we took to 
them; and in the towns and villages of the 
Channel Isles they had been long established. 
The islanders are said to claim that, thanks 
to the Norman Conquest, we belong to them, 
not they to us; but apparently they did 
not think it worth while to introduce their 
“Saxon ” bondsmen to all the benefits of 
their superior civilization. 
ELEANOR C. SMYTH. 
32, Stanmore Road, Birmingham. 


I may, perhaps, assist Srsyit Grey. My 
friend Thomas Angell, who married the well- 
known artist, Helen Coleman, was formerly 
a member of the Arts Club—then in Hanover 
Square, at the N.W. corner—of which J also 
was a@ member. I have heard him claim 
to have been the inventor of the pillar-post. 
The scarlet colour was, I should suppose, 
the original colour, as the Post Office is a 
department of the British Government. 

Mr. Angel! died some years ago. He was 
the chief officer of the South-Western 
Branch P.O., then in Buckingham Palace 
Road. I do not know whether Mrs. Angell 
is still alive. Epwarp P. WoLFerstan. 

45, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


An_ illustrated article on this subject 
appeared in The St. Martin’s le Grand 
Magazine for October. The same magazine 
in 1904 also contained information respecting 
Post Office street letter-boxes. These boxes 
appear to have been adopted in France 
about 1850, and in England some five years 
later. The Illustrated London News of 
24 March, 1855, stated :— 


_ “The accommodation of the post receiving houses 
in various parts of the metropolis has long been of 
a very imperfect kind. Formerly a receiving house 
was known bya richly emblazoned pane in which 


the time-honoured British lion shone in full national 
emblazonry; and the tutelar animal’s mouth was 
the receptacle of letters, just as the famous lion’s 
head at Button’s Coffee-house received contribu- 
tions for The Guardian newspaper. Later came 


the mean-looking gold crown upon the top of the 
nearest street lamp, which did not much enlighten 
the public in their pursuit of a post office under 
ditticulties. Next the example was set by the 
French Post Office authorities of having cast-iron 
pillars set up in various streets of Paris, for the 
reception of letters, and this experiment having 
been found successful, a similar plan has | en 
adopted by the authorities in St. Martin’s le Grand. 
At stated points have been erected cast-iron letter- 
boxes, cone of which is at the corner of Fleet 


Street. GHW 


The modern pillar-box was, according to 
Mr. T. C. Noble in his ‘ Memorials of Temple 
Bar,’ p. 120, *‘ adopted from the French,” 
and the first erected was at the corner of 
Farringdon Street in 1855. The inverted 
commas are Mr. Noble’s. 

J. HotpeN MacMICHAEL. 


The first part of this question is answered 
in Haydn’s * Dictionary of Dates,’ s.v. ‘ Post 
Office :— 

“The street letter-boxes were erected in March, 
1855. The first one was placed at the corner of 
Fleet Street and Farringdon Street.” 

Joun T. PAGE. 

*Q DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?” 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116, 152, 198.)— 
I think it is incorrect to say, as it is said at 
the last reference, that ‘ fairin’ ”’ is not one 
of Burns’s words. See ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ 

and the two lines in ‘ Poor Mailie’s Elegy.’ 
The reply appears to me equally wrong with 
regard to ‘‘of.” See ‘For a’ the pride of 
a’ the great,” in ‘ Bess and her Spinning 
Wheel,’ which song is at least attributed to 
Burns; the song ** Bonnie lassie, will ye go 

To the Birks of Aberfeldie.” ‘‘ Of a’ the 
airts the wind can blaw,” ‘‘ By yon castle 
wa’ at the close of the day,” &e. 
| ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


A parody of ‘‘ O dear, what can the matter 
“be?” was frequently written on any popular 
‘topic of the time, long before the Crimean 

War. In the early forties, when the con- 
dition of the Thames and also the Tunnel 
were much talked about, a verse of a current 
parody ran :— 

O dear, my woes are distressing ! 

Never till now, I am freely confessing, 

Was I, poor Father Thames, such a mess in. 

Pity, pray pity, poor Thames ! 

T once could indulge in twisting and twining, 

And see on my grassy banks mortals reclining ; 

But now with a tunnel they are [they're me 2] 

undermining : 
Pity, pray pity, poor Thames! 
ear, &e. 

At electioneering times about this period 
the tune was very popular, both with the 
blues and the buffs, and after the poll had 
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been declared it was the custom for the 
winning party’s band to parade the streets 
with flying colours, and finally, by way of 
bravado, come to a standstill opposite the 
head-quarters of their opponents and play 
the air fortissimo. CHARLES SHELLEY. 


ROUMANIAN FOLK-LoRE (10 S. vi. 287).— 
Among the books in English on Roumanian 
folk-lore may be mentioned ‘‘ Songs of the 
Valiant Voivode and other Strange Folk-lore, 
for the First Time collected from Roumanian 
Peasarts and set forth in English by Héléne 
Vacaresco,”’ and also The Bard of Dim- 
bovitza, Roumanian Folk-songs, collected 
from the Peasants by Héléne Vacaresco. 
Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma 
Strettell. With an Introduction by Carmen 
Sylva.” CHARLES Bunpy WILSson. 

The State University of Iowa. 


ALMSHOUSES OR WORKHOUSES IN AMERICA 
(10 S. vi. 289).—An American almshouse 
differs from an English one in that it is 
generally a public and not a private insti- 
tution, and is founded for the relief of the 
helpless poor of the lower class, not for the 
more respectable unfortunates of the com- 
munity : hence it answers to a poorhouse in 
England. In the United States ‘ work- 
house ” is often synonymous with “ reform- 
atory ” or “ penitentiary,” being, in fact, a 
prison maintained by the town or county 
to which those convicted for slight offences 
are sent for terms varying from one to 
eighteen months—serious offenders being 
accommodated at the State prison. There 
is no admission, so far as I am aware, of 
“casuals” or day inmates. In many of 
the States, however, different regulations 
prevail. N. W. Hit. 


Philadelphia. 


Sr. CorumBa’s We tt (10 8S. vi. 409).— 
Anent this subject the following information 
may interest Mr. Grigor. In the Proceed- 
angs of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(vol. iv. N.S., p. 377) we read that 


“round Inverness there are several stones with 
large cups or basins, which may or may not be con- 
nected with those already described. [The refer- 
ence is to the ordinary, well-known cupped-stones 
which are far too numerous to mention here, and 
are found all over the Highlands. ] They generally 
possess local names, and have been used for religious 
yurposes, mainly baptismal...... I. St. Columba’s 

ont, near Abriachan. At the mouth of the burn 
of Abriachan, which enters Loch Ness half way 
between Inverness and Glen Urquhart, there is an 
old graveyard called Killianan, or the ‘ Cill’ or 
graveyard of St. Fianan (anglicized Finnan), un- 
enclosed and picturesque, hidden there amidst. the 
finest scenery. It contains no stone of im ortance, 


effects in connection with child-bearing, and women 
are said to have frequented it in this belief till 
recently......It is hollowed out of a block of hard mica 
schist ; it is 6 inches across and 105 to 114 inches deep. 
The bottom is somewhat higher in the middle than 
at the sides. [Across the stone] there is a hollow 
curved incision which separated the cupped portion 
from the rest, 10 inches broad and from 83 to 105 
deep. The rest of the stone is partly covered with 
earth. The whole slopes at a slight angle, and 
stands about a foot above ground. it is, however, 
a very debatable question if the basin and circular 
channel are really ancient or ecclesiastical, some 
thinking that the stone was intended for+a mill- 
stone. The sanctity derived from its use by the 
wonder-working saint is nevertheless said still to 
survive ; for the people hold that, when emptied b 
any one, it fills with water of its own accord. 
Experiments, however, by the uninitiated sceptic 
do not confirm this belief. The indisputable fact, 
nevertheless, is, that it is generally filled with water, 
even in the hottest weather.” 


As to other wells of “the Apostle of the 
Highlands,” we may note that at Inver- 
moriston, some twenty-one miles south of 
Abriachan, situated about the juncture of 
Glen Moriston with the “‘ Great Glen,” and 
about a quarter of a mile from where the 
river of the same name flows into the 
waters of Loch Ness. Concerning this well 
‘Urquhart and Glen Moriston,’ by William 
Mackay, gives the following passage :— 

“In Glenmoriston Columba probably founded the 
old church at Invermoriston, which was known as 


xcept a finely carved slab, which is said to have : 


Clachan Cholumchille, or Columba’s Church. In the 
immediate vicinity of its site is Columba’s Well, a 
holy fountain noted for many centuries for its 
remarkable curative properties. The origin of its 
renown in Christian times is probably found in 
Adamnan’s pages. ‘Whilst the blessed| man 
[Columba] was stopping for some days in the 
province of the Picts, he heard that there was a 
fountain famous among this heathen people, which 
foolish men, having their senses blinded by the 
devil, worshipped as a god. For those who drank 
of this fountain, or purposely washed their hands 
or feet in it, were allowed by God to be struck by 
demoniacal art, and went home either leprous or 
purblind, or at least suffering from weakness or 
other kinds of infirmity. By all these things the 
pagans were seduced, and paid divine honour to 
the fountain. Having ascertained this, the Saint 
one day went up to the fountain fearlessly ; and, on 
seeing this, the druids, whom he had often sent 
away from him vanquished and confounded, were 
greatly rejoiced, thinking that he would suffer like 
others from the touch of that baneful water. But 
he, having first raised his holy hand and invoked the 
name of Christ, washed his hands and feet; and 
then, with his companions, drank of the water which 
he had blessed. And from that day the demons 


departed from the fountain; and not only was it 


906. 
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not allowed to injure any one, but even many 
diseases amongst the people were cured by this 
same fountain, after it had been blessed and washed 
in by the saint... The fountain which the saint so 
blessed and washed in may, without any undue 
straining of the imagination, be identified with his 
Well at Invermoriston. That spring has, despite 
his rebuke, continued to be ina sense worshipped 
until our own time, and searchers after health may 
not even yet have entirely ceased to sprinkle them- 
selves with its water, and to leave their little offer- 
ings by its side.” 

A case of a cure, to my own knowledge, was 
said to have occurred from the drinking of 
water from this well not many years back ; 
but personally I cannot vouch as to whether 
it was faith or the water that cured the 
sick man.” 

There is another well of St. Columba at 
Keilst in Argyllshire. Close to the mansion- 
house of Keil estate is a ruined church, once 
dedicated to St. Columba, in the middle of a 
burying-ground. By this latter on the road- 
side is St. Columba’s Well. 

A friend erudite in these matters informs 
me that in many parts of the west coast of 
the Highlands wells named after this 
“apostle may be found. Let him, there- 
fore, who knows them, name them. 

B. W. 

Fort Augustus. 

There is a well in Casterton township, 
Wirkby Lonsdale parish, Westmorland, at a 
place called Chapel-Head Close, where once 
stood a chapel, the tutelar saint of which was 
St. Columba. This well is called St. Coume’s 
Well, Coume (pronounced Coome) being 
obviously a contraction of Columba. 

W. R. 


Rewman” (10 S. vi. 309, 373).—The 
following, from Manley, may be of some 
assistance in considering this word, along 
with the context, in the Court Leet record 
mentioned :— 

“Reia, French Raye, 1. radius, linea, tractus; in 
English a ‘Rew or raw,’ Prior Lewens pag. 21. 
Omnis Lanceta, omnis Toftman, et omnis Molman 
(qui non sedet super Ogeland) debent spergere 
unam reiam de fiens, &c.; that is, saith A see in 
his Glossary, unum strigam, tractum vel versum 
stercoris, Anglice a_rew of muck or dunge, ad 
stercorandum terras Domini.” 

MISTLETOE. 


* BLaTHER’”’: ‘‘ BLADDER” (10 S. vi. 
406).—In North-West Lincolnshire blather 
or blether is commonly used for soft mud, such 
as is scraped off roads in cases where it is not 

ermitted to accumulate. ‘‘ There’s that 
ot o’ muck and blather up o’ the causey as 
goes to our pig-sty that oor ’Liza’s ow’r th’ 
boot tops when she goes to sarve it,” was 
said to me some little time ago; and I was 


told about a week since that “there is a 
straange lot o’ blether in th’ market plaace.” 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 


In Halliwell we find Oblatter, a puddle 
(North); the meaning is stagnant (water). 
Compare O.N. blaudr, weak, effeminate ; 
blautr, soft ; O.E. bleap, slow, sluggish, segnis 
(Bosw.); Ger. bléde ; Scot, blait. The Goth. 
verb blauthjan, to make powerless, is used 
to render axvpotyres in Mark vii. 13. 

A PICKLE MAKS A MICKLE ”’ (10 8. 
vi. 388).—The use of pickle makes this 
proverb intelligible, according to Dr. Jamie- 
son’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ 1841, which 
says the word means a grain of corn or any 
minute particle. Amongst the instances 
given of its use is the following from Ritson’s 
*S. Songs,’ i. 199 :— 

Now, wooer, quo’ he, I ha’e no meikle, 
But sic’s I hae ye’s get a pickle. 
Also, it may mean a few, as in 
He ‘ll gar a little pickle Greeks 
Ding a’ the Trojans dead. 
‘Poems in Buchan Dialect,’ p. 31. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


This is not a Scotch proverb at all, but a 
Seoteh version of an English one. Mickle 
was once a good English word, and is used 
by Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. In 
Seotland it is pronounced muckle, as Dr. 
Johnson tells us in the sixth edition of his 
‘Dictionary. The proverb is found in 
Camden’s collection (‘ Remaines,’ 1614, 
p. 319), and is thus given: ‘ Many a little 
makes a micle.” It also appeared in the 
first edition, which was printed ten years 
earlier. Joun T. Curry. 


Sir JoHN Hewson (108. vi. 222, 292, 337, 
373, 394, 437).—At 10 S. iii. 430 appears a 
query re Col. Hewetson. I now think that 
the portrait I mentioned may be that of 
Col. John Huitson. The only difficulty is 
that he is wearing a form of the “ steinkirk ” 
tie, and this did not come into use until 
after 3 August, 1692. The colonel died in 
1689. 

If Mr. Joun Hewertson would like to see 
the picture, I may he able to arrange for 
him to do so. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


Ricwarp CowLey THE WIT- 
NESSES TO HIS WiLL (10 S. vi. 369).—The 
Tho. Ravenscrofte, who was a witness to 
Richard Cowley’s will, was very probably 
the madrigalist of that name, the connexion 
between music and the drama being very 
close at that period. 


H. Davey. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ec. 

Howell’s Devises, 1581, With an Introduction by 
Walter Raleigh. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

The Defence of the Realme. By Sir Henry Knyvett, 
15%. With an Introduction by Charles Hughes. 
(Same Publishers.) 

Evelyn's Sculptura. With the Unpublished Second 

art. Edited by C. F. Bell. (Same Publishers.) 

Pepys's Memoires of the Royal Navy, 1679-1686. 
‘dited by J. R. Tanner. (Same Publishers.) 

We have here the first four volumes of a notable 

undertaking of the great Clarendon Press. This 

consists of a series of reprints to be called ‘* The 

Tudor and Stuart Library.” The separate volumes 

constituting this are issued in a form de /uxe, with 

special type and paper, and in an elegant and a 

tasteful cover, for which a wholly superfluous 

apology is proffered. To the possession of the types 
and matrices given in 1660 to the University by 

Bishop Fell is attributed the capacity of the Press 

to reproduce old books in the old style, and it may 

he added to place within the reach of the bibliophile 
for a crown each volumes which, for rarity of 
character and beauty of workmanship, might well 

sold at a guinea. All but facsimiles are the 
works which have previously been printed, though 
it has very sensibly been held inexpedient to pre- 
serve eccentricities of pagination or obvious mis- 
prints. 

Of the volumes which in this attractive guise 
now see the light the first only is in verse. It has 
been reprinted with its author’s other poems by 
Grosart in his ‘Occasional Issues,” its full title 
being ‘H. His Deuises, for his owne exercise and 
his Friends Pleasure.’ The running title of the 
whole is ‘ Delightfull Discourses to sundry _ 
poses.’ For Howell is claimed by his editor a place 
among the herald poets, with Sackville and Gas- 
coigne, Churchyard and Turberville,and men of the 
school of Surrey and Wyatt, whose works, though 
they did not ascend ‘‘ the highest heaven of inven- 
tion, showed the way to greater poets than them- 
selves.” Thomas Howell was a retainer of the noble 
house of Pembroke, and dedicates to various ladies 
of that family a portion of the poems now reprinted 
from a unique copy in the Bodleian. The poems 
are as a i didactic, though occasionally a note 
which aims at passion is struck. As a whole we 
will content ourselves with the acceptance of Mr. 
Raleigh’s judgment, that ‘‘ those students of poetry 
who can take pleasure even in undistinguished 
verse when it bears an accidental likeness to some 
of the greatest poetry of the world will not be 
intolerant of Thomas Howell.” 

‘The Defence of the Realme’ of Sir Henr 
Knyvett is printed for the first time from a MS. 
dated 1596, in the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
It is, as Mr. Hughes shows, the work of a man 
of some note, who displayed in 1588, as Deputy 
Lieutenant for Wiltshire, much ‘‘ patriotic energy” 
in resisting the Spanish invasion, and who was 
moved by the capture of Calais by the Spaniards 
to ow his work to Queen Elizabeth. Its idea 
is the demonstration how, by a proper organization 
of English manhood, the country might ren- 
dered safe against invasion. Originally dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, this work, the main idea of 
which is as applicable to the beginning of the 
twentieth century as it was to the close of the 


| sixteenth, is dedicated to Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts, K.G. A significant feature in it is the 
| charges of corruption brought against those con- 
‘cerned in the levying of troops. 
| Evelyn’s ‘Sculptura, or the History and Art of 
Chaleography and Engraving in Copper,’ is re- 
printed from the first edition, with some correc- 
| tions and additions, *‘taken from the Margin of 
Author’s printed copy,” which in- 
corporated in the second and only other edition. 
This work—the second part of which, with its 
numerous illustrations descriptive of ‘The Con- 
struction of the Rolling Press,’ is now first issued 
—ascribes unjustitiably to Prince Rupert the 
invention of mezzo tinto, “the new way of 
Engraving.” The illustrations of the original first 
part are reproduced. 

While editions of the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys multiply, 
the work now reissued, which is in fact his apologia, 
a defence of his naval administration in the decade 
ending in 1688, attracts little attention. That the 
work ‘ Navalia,’ to which it forms a forerunner, 
was ever begun seems doubtful, though it was pro- 
jected, and what may be references to it are found 
in the Index to the ‘ Diary.’ From the merits of 
the present work an estimate may be formed of the 
loss involved in the neglect of the more important 
undertaking. Its general conclusions are as true of 
the navy of to-day as they were of that of James— 
that in addition to experience and integrity, there 
are necessary vigour of application, assiduity, affec- 
tion, strictness of discipline, and method. 


A History of Monmouthshire from the Coming of the 
Normans into Wales down to the Present Time. 
By Joseph Alfred Bradney.—Part II. The Hun- 
dred of Abergavenny. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

THE second part of Mr. Bradney’s ‘ History of 

Monmouthshire,’ so far from showing any falling- 

off, is in many respects superior to the first. It is 

quite as carefully psa and we think the lines 
of research have been more widely extended. The 
plates, too, seem more numerous. There is hardly 
an old church, tombstone, or gentleman’s seat of 
which we have not an illustration. Lists of rectors 
and vicars, so far as their names can be recovered, 
are supplied. In many cases they unfortunately 
begin at a late date ; but this is not the tault of the 
author. In every case it is evident that he has 
done all he could. We are also very glad to tind 
catalogues of the Nonconformist ministers of many 
of the parishes. This is an important addition to 
the value of the work, which will be appreciated by 
not a few persons who take but little interest in the 
genealogies in which the history is exceedingly rich. 

The town of Abergavenny occupies a large space 
in the section before us. Abergavenny has con- 
tributed to the history of the Principality fewer 
stirring scenes than many places of less importance, 
but nothing of interest seems to have been omitted, 
and here, and indeed elsewhere, there are accounts 
of local celebrities whose careers are not noticed, so 
far as we can ascertain, in any of the ordinary books 
of reference. The series of plates representing the 
effigies in the church are well executed and ex- 
tremely interesting. One of them is the figure of 

Jesse, from which no doubt once arose a genea- 

logical sculpture now destroyed ; it is an excellent 

work of art. en effigies are very uncommon, 


but there is one here, a re pyres which is 
surmised to represent an Karl of Abergavenny who 
died in 1313. 
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The miscellaneous information here chronicled, 
which otherwise would have almost certainly 
perished, is interesting. We have a good example, 


which may be of use to students of place-names, | 
how these local words are apt to change for the 


worse. Near the remains of Abergavenny Priory 
is a road properly designated Holy-Well-Lane, a 
name derived trom a wellin a neighbouring meadow 
that in former days had the credit of curing various 
diseases. Now the name of this lane is undergoing 
the process of corruption, and men speak of it as 
the Hole-in-the-Wall. 

One of the most striking differences between the 
Welsh and ourselves has been the fluent nature of 
Welsh surnames. Those of the upper and middle 
classes have become tixed, but the change took 
place not so very long ago, for we tind from many 
of the pedigrees with which Mr. Bradney’s book 
abounds that people of high descent thought it no 
degradation to change their historic cognomen and 
adopt the Christian name of their father, which 
me again be changed in the next generation. 

Sir Henry Morgan the buccaneer was beyond 
doubt a Welshman, but from what family he sprang 
has never been unquestionably established. The 
author thinks he was one of the Morgans of Llan- | 
gattock, probably a brother of Sir Thomas. We 
wish Mr. Bradney had been able to establish the 
descent beyond doubt. 

A curious tradition—mediveval or earlier—exists 
at Llandewi Seyrrid, where a portion of the neigh- | 


bouring mountain, which is probably lightning- 
riven, is said to have been shattered by the earth- 
quake when the veil of the Temple was rent at the 
time of the death of our Lord. Several stories of a | 
like nature have come down to our time, but, so 
far as we remember, this is the only one that occurs 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Bradney points out that care should be taken 
by students of Welsh pedigrees of the seventeenth | 
century to ascertain the religious convictions of the | 
compilers, for the children of a rector or vicar are | 
sometimes entered as illegitimate by those who held 
the marriages of the clergy to be invalid. There 
seems, indeed, to have been at times no little con- | 
fusion between those who professed the established | 
religion and those who adhered to that which it had | 
superseded, and strange mixtures must at times | 
have resulted, for, notwithstanding the severe laws 
against Catholics, the author is able to quote a 
deposition of 1678 from which we find that the 
churchwardens and constables ‘‘for these two or 
three years last past” had been * Papists.” This 
was in the parish of Llanarth, and we are told of a 
church where the pre-Reformation altar remained 
in situ until 1786; and in another place there are 
several ancient representations of the sacred heart 
to which fanatics ss never done violence. 


The Fortnightly opens with a curious proof of 
human limitations. This, which we are sorry to see 
is to be continued, consists of a depreciatory article 
by Leo Tolstoy on Shakespeare. Ignoring the fact 
that in every line he proclaims his own ignorance 
and incompetency, the Russian novelist tells in 
sneering fashion the storyof ‘ King Lear.’ Malignity 
and jealousy were the motives of Voltaire’s famous 
diatribe. Of any similar tendency we acquit 
Tolstoy, whose words are the outcome of simple 
intellectual narrowness and imbecility, the protest 
of the journeyman against the artist—the depre- 


Shakespeare. 


taking too much wine at 


ciation by the rushlight of the sun. ‘Puritanism 


and the English Stage,’ by Mr. St. John Hankin,. 
deals also with the British stage, but resolves itself 
intoan attack upon the theatrical censure, to which 
itattaches adisproportionate amount of importance, 
Yet a third article on the stage is Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones's *Corner-Stones of Modern Drama,’ which 
is part of Mr. Jones’s famous lecture delivered 
at Harvard University. Concerning Mr. Jones's 
capacity there is no more doubt than concerning 
his zeal. We are nevertheless far from accepting 
his conclusions. Prof. Ray Lankester’s ‘ Kight 
Years at the Natural History Museum’ is an 
apologia and a temperate protest. Mr. Francis 
Gribble writes on Sir Leslie Stephen and Mr. Escott 
on Anthony Trollope. 


Miss GERTRUDE LowtTHtaN BELL gives in The 
Nineteenth Century an important and. satisfactory 
article on ‘Islam in India.’ It seems as if the 
Mohammedan races were awaking to a knowledge 
of the value of English rule. Mrs. Tribe con- 
tributes some extracts from the diary of her late 
father concerning his stay in Bordeaux during ‘ the 
Hundred Days” in 1815. Under ‘ Reincarnation’ 
Lady Paget tells how, noticing that all shoemakers 
were Socialists, she became herself a shoemaker, 
without, however, undergoing any similar trans- 
formation. According to Miss Constance A. Barni- 
coat, *The Reading of the Colonial Girl’ differs 
considerably from that of her English sister. Mr. 
George A, Simonson has an essay on Francesco 
Guardi, the Venetian painter. Mr. James W. 
Barclay draws some consoling conclusions concern- 
ing what he calls * The Race Suicide Scare.’ 

Ix The Cornhill appears No. 11 of ‘* The Black- 
stick Papers.” The subject is Mrs. Gaskell, about 
whom some interesting memories are given. The 
second part appears of Canon Beeching’s studies 
The Canon professes himself no 
believer in the traditions concerning Shakespeare, 
and protests—very teebly, as we think—against the 
alleged death of the dramatist in consequence of 
a merrymaking with 
Ben Jonson and Drayton—a curious instance of 
the tendency of men to apply to yesterday the 
standard of to-day. Mr. se Withers writes 
intelligently on the Bank Rate,and Mr. Yoxall ‘ Of 
Certain Old English China.’ 

Ix The Burlington ‘How a Dutch Picture was 
Made’ is well illustrated. A fine design to 
accompany this, ‘The Procuress,’ by Jan Vermeer 
of Delft, serves as frontispiece. It is from the 
painting in the Royal Gales, Dresden, Other 
spirited illustrations are from the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin, and from the collection of the Duke of 
Arenberg. M. Jourdain’s * Lace worn in Eng- 
land until the Accession of James I.’ is accompanied 
by some splendid portraits. Mr. Herbert J. Cook 
describes a rediscovered Velasquez, of which a 
special plate is Many other works of 
Velasques are taken from the Prado at Madrid, the 
National Gallery, and the collection at Richmond 
of Sir Frederick Cook. Another special plate of no 
less interest than that previously named is of Mr. 
C. H. Shannon’s ‘ Morning Visit.’ Cassone fronts 
form quaint illustrations to ‘ Art in America.’ 


Mr. FrepERICK JusTeEN.—A. A. writes Al- 
though never a contributor to these pages, the late 
Mr. Frederick Justen (Dulau & Co.) was known 


‘ 


eum, 
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to so large a circle of its readers that a brief obituary 
notice may find a place. With his death on 
2 November a link has been severed with old Soho 
and the booksellers of the past century. The 
original house of Dulau was founded about 1780 by 
the Abbé du Lau, then a French refugee. At. first, 
lessons in French formed the principal business ; 
but by 1800 the house had attained some standing 
as foreign booksellers, outgrowing its early rivals 
and neighbours, De la Grange and J. de Boase. In 
1803 and 1804 J. Lenoir gave a series of French 
readings at Dulau’s Rooms, then at 1, Carlisle 
Street ; and from that date the business has con- 
tinued at the fine old house 37, Soho Square, and 
1, Carlisle Street. It is shown in * Ackermann’s 
Repository,’ plate 22, vol. viiii—a view of Soho 
Square from rith Street to Carlisle Street. The 
late Mr. Justen came to the establishment about 
1850, and ultimately became its sole proprietor, 
living until his death in the handsome rooms above 
the shop. The character of the business changed 
very little, the importation of foreign literature and 
the sale of biological works always predominating, 
the only antiquarian, volume published being, I 
believe, Dr. Rimbault’s ‘ Soho and its Associations.’ 
This was largely prepared from the material 
gathered by Mr. Justen’s only son, who died before 
its completion, and Dr. Rimbault was invited to 
take over the editorship. His death further de- 
layed the book, which was finally completed by 
Mr. George Clinch, and published in 1895. Mr. 
Justen always deplored that it was not illustrated 
from the very fine collection of prints available, and 
issued ina form more worthy of the subject. Mr. 
Justen feeding the pigeons was an incident in the 
daily life of Soho Square; but within doors or 
without, at business or on his weekly round of visits 
to the museums, his unfailing good temper and 
readiness to give advice or assistance endeared him 
toa very large circle of friends, who will tind Soho 
Square bereaved of its most delightful personality.’ 


Messrs. RovuTLeEDGE & Sons announce a new 
department of their ‘Library of Early Novelists,” 
edited by Mr. E. A. Baker, to be entitled ‘The 
Picaresyue Section,’ and edited by Mr. H. Warner 
Allen, late Scholar of University College, Oxford, 
and Taylorian Scholar in Spanish. The series, it 
is hoped, will form a complete study of the rise and 
development of picaresque novel in Spanish, 
French, and English. The first volume will, be 
Mabbe’s famous translation of the ‘Celestina,’ in 
time and conception the true forerunner of the 
‘Lazarillo’ and ‘Guzman.’ This volume will have 
a preface giving a general outline of the series and 
discussing the infiuence of the ‘rogue romance ” 
upon the history of the novel. The ‘Celestina’ 
will be followed by Rowlandson’s translation of the 
‘Lazarillo de Tormes’ and ‘‘the first. English 
picaresque novel,” Nash's ‘ Unfortunate Traveller,’ 
with an introduction dealing with the picaresque 
tendency in English literature during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. The study of this 
period will be completed by a selection from the 
‘Beggar Books” and ‘* Rogue Pamphlets.” Early 
translations of the chief Spanish picaresque novels 
of the seventeenth century, and their French imita- 
tions as the medium through which they chiefly 
affected English literature, will be added to the 
series, as well as the chief English representatives 
of this genre, including a number of forgotten but 
interesting works. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Lupton Brotuers, of Burnley, have in 
Catalogue 90 much of interest. Under Art we note 
Bedford’s ‘ History of Sales, 1628-1887.’ This gives 
notices of collections sold, prices realized, owners’ 
and purchasers’ names (including prices of pictures 
in the National Gallery), illustrated, 2 vols., 
imperial 4to, winted for subscribers only,. 
1888, extremely rare, 25/. 10s. Among general items 
are Blackwood’s Magazine. 1817-71, 109 vols., 8/. 88. 
‘The Century Dictionary,’ 8 vols., folio, 7/. 10s. ; the 
first edition of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 1840-41, 
30s. : * The Faerie Queene,’ preface and bibliography 
by W ise, 3/. 17s. 6d. ; the tirst edition of Swinburne’s 
« Essay on Blake,’ 1868, scarce, 2/. 5s.; and Prescott’s 
‘Works,’ 12 vols., half-russia, 5/. 10s. 

Messrs. Mayer & Miiller, of Berlin, send us two 
catalogues, mostly German books, but interspersed 
with English, French, Spanish, and Italian. The 
subjects are very varied. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, has i i 
Catalogue 120 Linden and 
des Orchidées,” 1885-1903, 800 coloured plates 3B 
vols. in 17, folio, half-morocco, very scarce 30/ ; 
Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 16 vols., 20/. ; Hewitson 
and Saunders’s ‘Exotic Butterflies,’ 5 vols., 4to 
1874, 20/. 10s. ; 8S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ Historical Works. 
12 vols. ;, 8vo, all first editions, 1875-1901, 10/. 10s ’; 
Hakluyt s ‘ Voyages,’ Goldsmid, 1885-90, 7/. 4 
Edmondson’s ‘Heraldry,’ 1780, 2/. 10s. and Andrew 
Tuer’s ‘The Horn Book,’ 1896, 3/. 5s. Under 
Northamptonshire is _a_ fine copy of Baker’s 
‘History,’ 1822-41, 10/._ 10s. Unter Military is 
Atkinson’s ‘ Military and Naval Anecdotes,’ 8/. 8s. 
A copy of Waring’s ‘Masterpieces of Industrial 
silver, and colours, and was published Jons 
in 18638 for 35/. is priced 2/. Ibe. shat 

Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 112 h g 
extra-illustrated works Ashton’s English 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘ Life of Lever,’ Wheatley’s ‘ London.’ 
and Timbs’s ‘ Eccentrics.’ Under Ruskin the édi- 
tion de luxe is priced 21/7. Among other items are 
Moliére’s ‘ (Euvres,’ 6 vols., 1734, 10/. 10s. ; Hume 
and Marshall’s ‘Game Birds of India,’ Caleutta 
1879-81, 10/. 10s. ; Inchbald’s ‘ Plays,’ 42 vols., 8/. 8s. ; 
the first edition of ‘Tom Jones,’ 6 vols., 1749, 4/. 4s. : 
ond OY by Armstrong, atlas 4to, cloth, 


Mr. Ashton Nield, of Bristol, opens his 
205 with the first edition of ne 
4/. 10s. Under America, is Smith’s ‘True Travels, 
with General History of Virginia,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
Richmond, 1819, 3/. 10s. ‘The Annual Register? 
from its commencement in 1758 to 1830, 73 vols. 
calf gilt, is3/. 10s.; Bayle’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 5vols., folio, 
1734, 3/. 10s. ; Pote’s ‘Antiquities of Windsor Castle. 
1749, 16s.; Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,? 
1718-23, 3 vols., folio, 9/. 9s.; Foxe’s ‘Book of 
Martyrs,’ black-letter, 1641, 4/. 10s.; Newman and 
Pusey’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 4 vols., 1844, 3/. 14s. ; 
‘Picturesque America,’ edited by W. C.’ Bryant, 
8 vols., folio, 2/. 10s. ; ‘Scotland Illustrated,’ from 
drawings made expressly by Sir W. Allan ‘ Stan- 
field, Creswick, Turner, &c., 2/. 10s. ; the rare first 
3/. 12s. 6d. ; and the first collected editi 
son’s poems, 1842, 2/. 10s. eaten 

Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, has in hi $ 
logue 21 many MSS. and books prior to 1500. _ 
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Antiphonarii Secundum Usum Romane Curie, 
from the library of William Morris, with his book- 
plate, are priced 30/. The early presses include 
those of Cologne, Florence, Milan, 
Strassburg, and Venice. The miscellaneous portion 
contains an autograph of Charles IL., 22 October, 
1660, 3/. 16s. ; and * The History of the Coronation 
of James IL.,’ illustrated with folding plates, in- 
cluding the fireworks, 1687, 3/. 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, 
have in Catalogue 140 ‘ Lives of Alchemystical Phi- 
losophers,’ 1815, 6/. 6s. ; the first edition of * Festus,’ 
1839, 1/. ls. (Tennyson said of * Festus’: ‘*I can 
searcely trust myself to say how much I admire it 
for fear of falling into extravagance”); Bohn’s 
extra volumes, 2/. 10s. ; Giltillan’s ‘ Poets,’ 48 vols., 
3/. 3s. Kitton’s ‘ Dickens by Pen and Pencil,’ 3/. 5s. ; 
The Times issue of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
25 vols., morocco, with bookcase and reading slope, 
7/. 10s. (cost 35/.); Foster’s ‘Miniature Painters,’ 
4s.; Frankau’s Eighteenth - Century Colour 
Prints,’ 2/. 10s.; the Hon. A. Herbert’s ‘ Nimrod,’ 
4 vols., Svo, 1828-9, 6/. 6s. (‘Those who love to 
read of the Alchymists, the Cabbalists, the Rosi- 
erucians, and the Mystics will derive gratification 
from the wild lore of ‘Nimrod’”); Ralston’s 
‘Ancient Buildings in Manchester,’ 1823, 4/. 10s. ; 
and ‘ History of the Abbey Church of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster,’ Ackermann, 1812, 6/. 


Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has in Cata™ 
logue 47, Part I., under America, Rochefoucault’s 
‘Travels,’ 1800, 3/. ; Sir Arthur Helps’s * Conquerors 
of the New World,’ Pickering, 1848, 16s.; and 
Pike’s ‘ Travels,’ 1811, 3/. 10s. In the general list 
we tind The Anglo-Saxon Review ; Anthropological 
Society’s Publications ; ‘ Bibliographica,’ 3 vols., 
4/. 4s.: a set of the Camden Society's Publications, 
165 vols., 1838-98, 22/. 10s. (this includes Nichols’s 
‘Descriptive Catalogue to the First Series’) ; 
Racinet's ‘Costume,’ Paris, 1888, 17/. 10s.; Chetham 
Society's Publications, 1844-1908, 22/. 10s. ; and 
Dickens’s ‘ Grimaldi,’ 1838, 5/. 10s. 

Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, devotes his 
Catalogue 124 to portraits, mostly of dramatists, 
composers, and _tragedians. These include Beet- 
hoven, Chopin, Clementi, Corneille, Edwin, Freili- 
grath, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rossini, 
Richter, and Rousseau. Other portraits are those 


of Friedrich IL, Victor Hugo, Jules Janin, 
Leibnitz, Lavater, Luther, Melanchthon, Marie 


Antoinette, Maria Louise, &c. 


Messrs. William Smith & Son, of Reading, have 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 1809, 25/. ; 
‘The Antiquarian Repertory,’ 1807, 2/. 2s.; and a 
set of The Penny Magazine, 10s. 6¢. There are 
many items of interest under Antiquarian, Topo- 
graphical, and Local; and a small collection of 

ortraits, views, maps, &c., which belonged to the 
ate Lady Currie (Violet Fane). 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
No. 667 is devoted to the library of the late Henry 
Reeve, the editor of the ‘Greville Memoirs.’ The 
collection is most characteristic, and full of interest 
both to purchasers and non-purchasers. We shall 
keep our copy of the Price Current, and place it 
with the ‘Memoirs.’ All the books contain Reeve’s 
book - plate. The catalogue — with works 
written, translated, or edited by him, the first being 


the first edition of the famous ‘Journals’ in8 vols., 
with several MS. corrections and two autograph 


letters from Lord Halifax and Miss Henrietta 
Hampden, 1874-87, 42/. We pick out a few items 
from the general list: Helps’s ‘Spanish Conquest 
in America,’ with letter from author, 4/. 10s.; a 
presentation copy from the Duc d’Orléans of his 
‘Histoire de la Guerre Civile en Amérique,’ and 
*Reécits de Campagne, 1833-41," 8 vols., 5/. 
Spedding’s edition of Bacon, 14 vols., 7/. 10s. ; 
*Ouvrages publiés parla Société de [Histoire de 
France,’ 114 vols., 1837-92, 25/.; Gardiner’s ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ with autograph, 16 vols., 8vo, 
very rare, 1863-1901, 35/.; Froude’s * History,’ with 
autograph, 12 vols., 8/. 8s.; *(Euvres de Guizot,’ 
32 vols., 10/. 10s.; the first edition of ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ 7/. 10s.; and Adelaide Procter’s * Legends 
and Lyrics,’ 1858, 1/. 5s. The last was a presenta- 
tion copy trom the author’s father. In this volume 
appeared the evening hymn * The shadows of the 
evening hours,” and The Athenwum in its review 
said that poems mast and take rank among 
the most complete and gentlest poems which we 
owe to women.” <A first edition of Rossetti’s 
‘Poems and Ballads’ is 4/. 10s. Two special items 
are 145 letters (comprising 375 pages) of Léon 
Faucher, addressed to Reeve from Paris, 1835-54, 
25/.; and 250 letters (comprising 1,700 pages) from 
Comte de Circourt to Reeve, 1849-53. The latter 
contain an almost day-to-day contidential report. of 
French politics from the election of Louis Napoleon 
to the Presidency of the Republic te the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, price 42/. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has an in- 
teresting list (No. 146) of Reprints of Rare Books. 
We note a few: * sop,’ 1669, 10s. 6/.; Arber’s 
English Reprints, 7 vols., 2/. 5s. ; ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
1719, 6s.; Durfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 
1719, 1/. 4.3 The Germ, 8s. 67.; Holbein Society, 
1869-92, 18 vols., 7/. 7s.; ‘London Directory,’ 1677, 
3x.;. New Shakspere Society’s Publications, 12/.; 
Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles, 43 vols., 14/. 14s. ; 
and Taylor the Water-Poet’s ‘Works,’ Spenser 
Society, 5/. 10s. The catalogue contains many quaint 
woodcuts. 

| Notices of several Catalogues are held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

T. M. W. (‘The Case is Altered”). — For this 
tavern sign see 5S. v. 408; vi. 16; x. 276; xi. 139. 

J. Extor Hopckry.—We have a letter for you. 
Please send address. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
we the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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Advertisements held over for want of space will be inserted next week. 


GEORGE GREGORY, CHEAP BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
5 and 54, ARGYLE STREET, and 27, GROVE H. J. ‘cx 


STREET, BATH. 
UPWARDS OF 150,000 VOLUMES 


In all classes of Literature on Sale ; classified in upwards Books in New Condition at Bargain Prices. 


of 20 Rooms. Also the ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Valuable Works in 
Catalogues frequently issued, and sent post free. __ all Branches of Literature, suitable for Presents, Libraries, 


| Prizes, &e. 
LICENSED VALUER. LIBRARIES BOUGHT. | A CATALOGUE (74 pp.) of the latest NEW BOOKS 


| SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF 


BOOKSELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO | published at Discount Prices, and a SHORT LIST of 
N.B.—The _periodica’ mch is a speciality with me. | 
can pains supply anything, from a set (127 vols.) to | H. J. GLAISHER, 
odd numbers, any volumes, &c. Thousands of duplicate Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
numbers. 57, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Ss. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, W. MULLER, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 16, Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 
Are prepared ‘to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries London, W.C., 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM SUPPLIES RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY 


BROUGH & SONS, who at to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in a’ ranches of Literature. . 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- F oreig n Books and 


perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 


the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale Period icals. 
LOGUES GRATIS 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
313, BROAD ST, BIRMINGHAM. _ 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” | State Subject. 
WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


MSS., &c. A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
LEIGHTON’S | Topographical, Genealogical, Heraldic, &c., 


| Chiefly relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
illustrated Catalogu e; | INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. A. GIBBONS, Esq., F.S.A 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. Post free on application to 
Part XI. (2nd Supp.). B-BOE, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. 
WALFORD BROTHERS, 
6 D, 
J. & A. LEIGHTON, j, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 


Former Catalogues : 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 1. roPOGRAPHY. II. GENEALOGY, may still be had. 


BAILEY BROS., DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
62. Newington Butts, London, S.E. LIST OF MAGAZINES, 


PERIODICALS, AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


CATALOGUE 85 OF FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL TRAVEL, 
2,000 Items, READY. 


| 
CATALOGUE 86, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, 

NEARLY READY. 


Sets and Series offered at extremely 
low prices. 


13, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


PUCK 


HILL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Illustrated, 6s. 


COSTUME : 


Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical. Com- 
piled by Mrs. ARIA. With 16 Coloured 
Plates, and many other Illustrations in the 
Text, by PERCY ANDERSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
BLACK MAN’S MIND; 


Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. 
By R. E. DENNETT. With Illustrations. 
Svo, 10s. net. 


THE LOWER NIGER AND 

ITS TRIBES. 
By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 
With a Map. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 


With Selectious from their Poetry and some 
Translations in the Original Metres. By 
GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra crown S8vo, 


5s. net. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by 
HUGH THOMSON, 16 of which are repro- 
duced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM PITT, 


When Secretary with Colonial Governors, 
Military and Naval Commissioners in America. 


Edited by GERTRUDE 8S. KIMBALL. In | 


2 vols. Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


| LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. In2 vols. 10s. net. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. In 3 vols. illustrated, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
net. 

*.* EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 copies, 
63s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


IN BERKSHIRE. 

| By JAMES E. VINCENT. With IIlustra- 
| tions by F. L. GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo, 63. 
| 
| 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. With about 
40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 4 of 
which are reproduced in Colour. Extra crown 
Svo, 6s, 

Black and White.—‘*‘ A literary delight from the 
first page to the last The book is made still 
more beautiful by the illustrations of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON, Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


AND OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 
[Next week. 


THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. Feap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


hed Weekly 
J. EDWA 
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